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THE ETHICAL VALUE OF HELLENISM. 


Ir we are to judge by certain estimates current in the popu- 
lar literature of the present day the ethical value of Hellenism 
is either zero or a minus quantity. The ancient Greeks were 
Pagans in the sense that they were neither Jews nor Christians ; 
and the word Paganism is commonly used to connote the com- 
plete absence of moral restraint, more especially of those which 
are imposed on the sexual relations. An epigrammatic novel- 
ist describes a group of young people, among whom marriage 
seems to have been replaced by connections of a more transi- 
tory character, as living in a world of Christian names and 
Pagan morals. Mr. Shorthouse, speaking through the mouth- 
piece of John Inglesant, refers to “the old world of pleasure 
and art—a world that took the pleasures of life boldly, and 
had no conscience to prevent its cultivating and enjoying them 
to the full.” (Apparently John Inglesant had not read the 
Epistle to the Romans.) Another writer of fiction, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Kidd, seems to think that altruism was unknown before 
the Christian era. Mr. W. D. Howells implies in one of his 
novels that monogamy only dates from the same period. And 
a far higher authority, Matthew Arnold, has made the anti- 
thesis between Hellenism and Hebraism common form in lit- 
erature—Hellenism standing for science and art, Hebraism for 


conduct, that is to say for three-fourths of life. 
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Before inquiring into the justice of this summary and whole- 
sale condemnation, I would call attention to the singular cir- 
cumstance that a directly opposite estimate of Pagan virtue 
prevailed all through the Middle Ages. It might have been 
supposed that during the centuries when Catholicism reigned 
without a rival over the western conscience, and when the 
traditions of the régime which it had displaced were fresher 
than among ourselves, observers, especially ecclesiastical ob- 
servers, would have been still more deeply impressed by the 
moral regeneration assumed to have been wrought by the 
church. Such however is not the case. Among medizval 
authorities there seems to be but one opinion as regards the 
moral superiority of classical antiquity over their own con- 
temporaries. “The Gentiles,” says Abélard, “who had no 
scriptural law and heard no sermons put us to shame by the 
example of their virtue, by the excellence of their precepts, 
and by the consistency of their lives with their teachings. 
Their philosophers boldly rebuked wickedness and suffered for 
truth’s sake. Nor was it their philosophers only who shone 
so brightly in comparison with us. There is abundant evi- 
dence going to prove that the same virtues were practised by 
the worldly and the unlearned, and by women as well as by 
men.”* It may be urged, and indeed it has been urged, that 
Abélard was a freethinking rationalist who sought to under- 
mine Christianity. A much scandalized apologist refers us 
to John of Salisbury for a very different view of the matter. 
We turn to the pages of that excellent prelate, and find to our 
surprise that he confirms rather than contradicts his master’s 
statements. Examples of every virtue are to be found among 
the characters of antiquity. .The perfect model of what a 
sovereign ought to be is furnished by no Christian prince, but 
by the heathen Trajan. The Socratic teaching is a well of 
morals undefiled. If people find the Christian religion too 
severe let them go to the Greek philosophers for lessons in 
chastity. And, indeed, if John is to be believed, they were in 
sore need of such lessons, for nothing so bad has been written 


*“Opera,” ed. Cousin, II., p. 400. 
Reuter “Religidse Aufklarung,” I., p. 317- 
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about imperial Rome as his descriptions of court-society in 
the Europe of the twelfth century. Doubtless the anarchy 
that prevailed under Stephen is largely responsible for the 
corruption laid bare in the “Polycraticus.”* But no such 
extenuating circumstances can be pleaded for the ages of faith 
and chivalry when, a century later, we find Roger Bacon re- 
peating in more definite and explicit terms Abélard’s exaltation 
of Pagan over Christian morals. If, says the great Francis- 
can, we cannot emulate or even understand the wisdom of the 
ancient philosophers, it is because we do not possess their 
virtue. Wisdom is inconsistent with sin and demands perfect 
virtue in its professors. And of all sins the most fatal to learn- 
ing is unchastity, from which none but a very few, and those 
by special grace, are exempt in their youth. Nor is this a mere 
general statement. He proceeds to relate how a number of 
professors and students of theology had the year before been 
expelled from Paris for the practice of unnatural vices. Such 
was the state of morals shortly before the death of St. Louis, 
at the very climax and flowering-time of medizval Catholic- 
ism.f 

I am not aware that any such clear and emphatic testimony 
to the superiority of Pagan morals is given by Dante; but it 
is at least suggestive of the same leaning that he should ascribe 
what little good Florence possessed to the descent of some few 
of her citizens from the ancient Romans. And we know from 
a brilliant chapter in the “Convitto” how highly he rated the 
virtues of the Romans, referring them even to divine inspira- 
tion. Whether he had an equally high opinion of the Greeks 
cannot be positively affirmed ; but there is a significant passage 
in the “Inferno,” pointing in that direction. The motive to 
which Ulysses appeals when urging his companions to sail be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules is the remembrance that they 
were not born to live like brutes but to pursue virtue and 
knowledge. And to this appeal the Greek sailors, according 
to Dante, readily respond. f 





*Polycraticus,” bid. III. passim. 
+“Compendium Theologiz,” ed. Brewer, pp. 398 seq. 
t“<Inferno,” Canto xxvi., 118 seq. 
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It may be objected that Dante was a poet and a scholar, 
more in sympathy with the old than with the new spirit, Roger 
Bacon a man of science sheltering himself under the Fran- 
ciscan habit, both perhaps Christians only under compulsion. 
There is however one more authority to which no exception 
can be permitted—no less an authority than the Angelic Doctor 
himself. Aquinas, while confessing a preference for the re- 
publican form of government, admits that it is “only fitted for 
men living in the primitive state of sinlessness, or so wise and 
virtuous as the ancient Romans were’*—clearly not for a so- 
ciety so corrupt as the crusading chivalry of France. . 

To what cause shall we ascribe this extraordinary revolu- 
tion in Christian opinion as to the moral value of classic civil- 
ization? A sufficiently easy solution suggests itself at once. 
The medizval scholars romanced about Pagan virtue because 
they did not know what Paganism was. The Greeks and 
Romans were to them what the Chinese were to the philos- 
ophers of the eighteenth century; and they used them just 
like those philosophers as a stick to beat their contemporaries 
with. The far more complete knowledge of Pagan life and 
literature that we owe to the Renaissance and to modern re- 
search has led to very different conclusions, and it is on these 
that the estimates quoted at the beginning of this paper are 
based. 

But the suggested explanation seems insufficient. If the 
schoolmen knew less than we know of Pagan literature, the 
fact remains that for all practical purposes they knew enough. 
If they had not read Aristophanes and Plato they had read 
Aristotle’s “Politics,” Terence, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Sue- 
tonius; above all they had read the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans; nor does there seem the smallest reason 
to believe that a wider and deeper study of the Greek authors 
would have altered their estimate of the Greeks, except per- 
haps to raise it still higher by making them more familiar with 
the whole range of Greek virtue. The truth is that their reading 
of classical antiquity was not biased as ours is by an apologetic 








*“De Regimine Principum,” II., 9. 
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interest. They accepted Christianity because it is true, not 
because it strengthens the hands of the social reformer, the 
magistrate, and the policeman. Hence there was no particular 
motive for exaggerating its services in that direction. Re- 
ligion no doubt was useful; but its utility consisted not so 
much in making people better members of society as in saving 
them from eternal damnation. Baptism gave a chance, absolu- 
tion in articulo mortis a certainty of escaping from that dread- 
ful fate; and the possession of so precious a privilege was the 
great advantage that the Christian possessed over the Pagan. 
Otherwise, as we have seen, he had nothing to boast of, rather 
the contrary. Whatever vices the church condemned had 
been condemned by Greek philosophy. Whatever vices had 
been practised among Pagans were repeated with aggravating 
circumstances in the most famous seats of Christian learning: 
and those whose experience had familiarized them with the 
cesspools of Paris and Bologna listened with more blunted 
sensibility to the unsavory records of Thebes and Athens. 

It might indeed be imagined that the appalling penalties: in- 
flicted on such offences in this world and imagined for them 
in the next, bore witness to an entirely new sense of their flagi- 
tiousness in the medieval conscience. But no mistake would 
be greater than to use the criminal jurisprudence of the Mid- 
dle Ages as a gauge of their moral susceptibility. Difficulty 
of detection for one thing, and the supposed slight cast on the 
honor of an earthly or heavenly sovereign for another, counted 
for incomparably more in the assessment of punishment than 
the actual wickedness of an offence as measured by the ani- 
mosity that it excited in the public opinion of the times. Now 
of that public opinion no austerer representative can be quoted 
than Dante: and what Dante really thought about the vice that 
is always brought up as the special opprobrium of Greece, is 
sufficiently indicated by his extreme cordiality towards the lost 
soul of Brunetto Latini, and by the fact that he subjects all 
sins of _unchastity to an equal intensity of torment in the 
cleansing fires of purgatory. Evidently the great Catholic poet 
was no more of a rigorist than the Platonic Socrates whose 
half-tolerant attitude so much shocked Professor Huxley. 
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We must then look elsewhere than to a mere increase of 
knowledge for an adequate explanation of that great revolu- 
tion in the historical conscience which has led many of our 
contemporaries to reverse the medizval point so completely 
that in the popular imagination Paganism, or, more precisely, 
the Greco-Roman spirit, has become identified with impurity, 
while Christianity has come to be viewed even more as the 
chief instrument of moral reform than as the God-given means 
of salvation. 

So far as I know the change began with Luther. If in one 
way the Reformation was the last fruit of the Renaissance, 
in another way it was a reaction against the Renaissance. In 
returning to the standpoint of primitive Christianity Luther 
and his successors could not fail to become imbued with the 
hostility felt by the first Christians, and above all by St. Paul, 
towards the Pagan world; and all the more so as the worst 
vices of Paganism were being resuscitated under their eyes in 
papal Rome. Moreover the dogmas that Luther attacked had 
been bound up in a peculiar way with the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, and therefore the Aristotelian ethics became a special 
object of his animosity. The doctrine of moral habits seemed 
radically inconsistent with the doctrine of instantaneous re- 
generation. Men do not become just by performing just ac- 
tions; they perform just actions because they have been made 
just. Speaking generally, Rome had apostasized from the 
purity of the gospel by incorporating with it much that was 
Pagan in doctrine and ritual; therefore with Paganism in all 
its forms war must be waged. 

Rome naturally enough refused to accept this account of 
her parentage ; but it made her all the more anxious to disclaim 
so compromising a connection. Hence both great divisions of 
western Christendom have united in vilifying the civilization 
to which medieval scholars looked back with fond regret as 
an unattainable standard of excellence. And before long their 
joint hostility was still further aggravated by a new provoca- 
tion. Undeterred by the double tide of reaction the Renais- 
sance continued to pursue its victorious career. Taking up 
human progress at the point where it had been let fall by Greek 
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culture, the modern mind set itself to replace feudal Catholic- 
ism by a new art and a new science, a new morality and a new 
state. Concurrently with this great enterprise it carried on an 
unceasing criticism on the existing régime, its institutions and 
its beliefs. Both processes, the constructive and destructive, 
were powerfully aided by principles and examples derived 
from classical antiquity. All these efforts culminated in the 
French Revolution, whose leaders avowedly looked for their 
models to Greece and Rome. And as the Hellenic spirit had 
shared in their momentary triumph, so also it shared in the 
ruin and disgrace that speedily overtook their cause. For the 
first time since they came into existence the products of the 
Greek genius were systematically neglected and defamed by 
educated men ; and recourse was had to medizval art, literature, 
and politics for new ideals to put in their place. The Roman- 
ticists consciously ranged themselves behind the forces of re- 
action in church and state; and it was not without reason that 
Byron, the glorious standard-bearer of European progress, 
directed against them his fiercest attacks. So too the cause 
of Greek independence for which Byron gave his life became 
the battle-cry of resurgent liberalism, and helped to win back 
Canning, the future liberal leader, to the liberal principles that 
had been his first love. Conversely the Holy Alliance thwarted 
Greek aspirations to the utmost of its ability; and its literary 
agents carried the war into historical literature. Writing in 
1834, J. S. Mill observes that “the most elaborate Grecian 
history which we possess ( Mitford’s) is impregnated with the 
anti-Jacobin spirit in every line; and the Quarterly Review 
labored as diligently for many years to vilify the Athenian 
republic as the American.”* Even greater bitterness was dis- 
played by reactionary theologians. The Abbé Gaume in France 
and Dr. W. G. Ward in England joined in making the gro- 
tesque proposal that the Greek and Latin classics should no 
longer be taught in school, their place being supplied by 
patristic literature.+ 





*“TDissertations and Discussions,” Vol. I., p. 113. 
TW. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival,” pp. 114, 118, 194 and 454. 
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The leaders of the reactionary movement against the French 
Revolution and the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
were in truth anything but conservatives. They caught the 
spirit of innovation from their opponents, and even sympa- 
thized to a certain extent with their aims. Agreeing with them 
that the world needed to be reformed, and agreeing also that 
its reformation should be effected by social reconstruction, by 
education, by popular literature, by journalism, in short by all 
the machinery that the schools of enlightenment had set in 
motion, they differed from them chiefly in holding that all 
these instruments should be animated by religious ideas, used 
for religious purposes, and wielded by the ministers of re- 
ligion or by laymen to whom their confidence had been given. 
This is not the place to expatiate on that vast movement, nor 
indeed has the time come for its history to be written. The 
important thing for us to observe is that it led to a new inter- 
pretation of Christianity, of the church, and of the Bible. In 
rivalry with the ideals bequeathed or inspired by Hellenism, 
these also were represented as embodying a scheme of social 
reform, an ideal polity, a new reading of life. Thus it came 
about that Pagan and Christian morals, ancient and medizval 
civilization, were ranged in an unreal opposition and unhistor- 
ically contrasted as darkness and light. And so strong was 
the prejudice generated by the unscrupulous assertions of the 
reactionary party, so skilful were the arrangements by which 
facts were disguised or set in a false light, that a generation 
taught to discard supernaturalist metaphysics has continued 
to accept a supernaturalist version of history, according to 
which the highest elements of human nature, intelligence and 
conscience, may exist and be developed in complete isolation 
from one another. 

So much has seemed necessary in the way of preamble in 
order to clear the ground for a candid consideration of the 
thesis I am prepared to support, which is no less than this— 
that the ethical value of Hellenism fully equals its intellectual 
and artistic value; that the Greeks were as great in what be- 
longs to the conduct of life as they confessedly were in the 
creation of beauty or in the search for truth. They were, what 
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Huxley called them, the real chosen people, and that in a more 
absolute sense than he would have dared to maintain. 

To avoid all possible misconstructions I wish to state at 
the outset that I accept the current English and American 
estimate of morality. I have no desire to be classed with the 
neo-Pagans—if the persons calling themselves by that name 
still exist as a class; I detest their theories; and I believe that 
in most ancient Greek communities they would have been sum- 
marily lynched had they tried to put those theories into prac- 
tice. 

It must further be understood that when I speak of Hellen- 
ism and of the Greeks I speak of what was highest and best 
in the race and in its bequest to posterity. This amounts to 
no more than is assumed in estimating the claims on our grati- 
tude of any other extinct race or civilization, or of any religion 
whether extinct or not. We really know little more than this, 
nor does it concern us to know more. The good lives on, the 
evil dies. The point needs emphasizing because it has been 
particularly neglected in discussing the subject on which we 
are engaged. Instead of comparing Greek practice with the 
practice of other communities, Greek ideals with other ideals, 
we ignore the ideals and compare the practice with our own 
highest theoretical standards. I do not propose that the ques- 
tion of practice should be left out of account: I wish on the 
contrary that it should figure largely in the estimate. An 
ideal to deserve the name must sooner or later, and sooner 
rather than later, influence conduct: failing that it becomes 
worse than nothing, mere lying cant and hypocrisy. At the 
same time in default of other evidence it ought to count for 
something that a particular ideal should have been entertained 
in a particular society; it must, we may argue, have been sug- 
eested to our authority—poet, orator, or the like—by some 
happy experience of his own or by the tradition of a better age. 
And this is more especially true when we are dealing with a 
frank and sincere people, as the Greeks, or at least the Ionian 
race, will presently appear to have been. 

Another point also should be borne in mind. In placing the 
ethical value of Hellenism on a level with its intellectual and 
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esthetic value I am claiming for it no chimerical perfection. 
The art of Hellas was not perfect, nor was its philosophy; 
still less its science. In all these the Greeks have been sur- 
passed by the successors who profiting by their lessons and 
their example, have taken up their tradition and carried it 
to a higher pitch of excellence. And what is more to the 
point, other races, working simultaneously with them, or 
at a later period in complete independence of their influ- 
ence, have in some ways shown a more delicate zsthetic 
perception, a truer sense of objective reality, a more pene- 
trating depth of reflection, a more successful ingenuity 
in devising methods of calculation. So also with morals. 
The virtue of chastity may have been better taught and more 
generally practised among the Jews, self-devotion among the 
Romans, personal loyalty among the Germans, sympathy with 
all living things on the banks of the Ganges. But just as no 
alien philosophy and no alien art, taken altogether, could com- 
pete with the philosophy and the art of Hellas, so neither was 
the moral life of any other people so rich, so well-balanced, so 
identified with its inmost nature, yet so capable of a world- 
wide diffusion or of expansion and adaptation to altered cir- 
cumstances in after ages. 

That the Greeks were so great in art and science furnishes 
a certain presumption that they attained, to say the least of 
it, some eminence in morality. To part off the zsthetic life 
and the intellectual life from the life of conduct, as Matthew 
Arnold does, is a mere conventional abstraction. It would be 
little to say that there is no hard and fast line of demarcation; 
there is in fact no line at all. Conduct is co-extensive with ac- 
tivity, and falls under different laws of obligation as its 
subject-matter varies, but never escapes from obligation alto- 
gether. As regards fine art this truth is now widely recognized 
and finds expression in such common terms as “good work,” 
“conscience,” and “sincerity” in connection with the produc- 
tion and the criticism of zsthetic objects. And as regards 
scientific investigation it is almost too obvious to need em- 
phasizing. Of course the artist and, although more rarely, 
the philosopher may be faithful to the duties of his special 
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calling and faithless to the ordinary duties of a citizen, like 
Benvenuto Cellini or Francis Bacon. But the same possibility 
of a high moral development in one direction combined with 
grave deficiencies in another runs through the whole circle 
of human activity. There seems to be no solidarity among 
the virtues. Sovereigns exemplary in their domestic relations 
and ready to undergo martyrdom for their religion have been 
false to their word like Charles I., or false to their country like 
Louis XVI. And conversely the highest public loyalty may 
co-exist with gross private vices as in the case of William III. 
A keen sense of beauty may have its temptations in the direc- 
tion of sexual immorality; and the impersonation of Aprodite 
Anadyomene by Phryne, so picturesquely described by 
Matthew Arnold, may indicate a weak point of this kind in 
Hellenism. But Puritanism too has its temptations in the 
direction among others of savage cruelty towards women, 
abundantly illustrated in the history of our own civil wars. 
Intellectualism too may have its moral dangers, among 
which want of common honesty will probably occur to most 
readers as the chief. But as this deficiency seems also to 
accompany every degree of stupidity and ignorance the con- 
nection may after all be accidental. However this may be, 
love of knowledge, as represented by the Greeks, has one great 
and characteristic virtue, the love of truth. The claim may 
excite some surprise. From Cyrus to Hobart Pasha the 
enemies of that people have habitually spoken of them as liars. 
I cannot say that my own small experience of the modern 
Greeks has given me that impression. On the contrary they 
struck me rather as a frank and straightforward race, very 
inaccurate certainly, but without any intention to deceive. Our 
business, however, is not now with the average Greek, an- 
cient or modern, but with the élite of the Pagan period; and 
of these it may be said, I think, that they have set an example 
of truthfulness unequalled except by those moderns who have 
been trained in their school. “Hateful to me as the gates of 
Hades is he who hides one thing in his breast and tells an- 
other,” says the Homeric Achilles; and Plato with a still more 
exacting standard of veracity censures Achilles for uttering 
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threats that he does not mean to carry out.* Sophocles in 
what is, ethically at least, the noblest of all his tragedies, makes 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles and the guardian of his 
tradition, quite incapable of carrying out the scheme of deceit 
into which he has been reluctantly drawn. “Tell no lies,” was 
a maxim of Solon. Thucydides, himself a historian of ad- 
mirable sincerity, seems to cast a slight shade of censure on 
the heroic Brasidas for making a statement that was untrue 
although useful from the diplomatic point of view.t Epamin- 
ondas was famous for his strict adherence to truth; and 
Marcus Aurelius, known as Verissimus, ascribes his hatred 
of falsehood to the teaching of a Stoic tutor.f! 

A Roman satirist has charged the Greek historians with 
mendacity on a point where their accuracy has been signally 
confirmed by modern research. He might with more justice 
have extended the accusation to his own countrymen. Early 
Roman history has been in many instances deliberately falsi- 
fied by national or family vanity; nor are the later portions 
altogether trustworthy. We are told of Dr. Arnold that “the 
falsity and corruption of the Latin historians was for ever sug- 
gesting to him the contrast of their Grecian rivals.” And if 
Arnold had directed his studies more systematically to what is 
called “Sacred History” the same contrast might have sug- 
gested itself in a more unpleasant form. If we are to credit 
the Higher Criticism—which is the only honest criticism— 
whole masses of ancient Hebrew literature are deliberate for- 
geries, in the sense in which we speak of the forged Decretals 
of Isidore; and the incidents related in them are to a great 
extent fictitious. Theologians tell us that the fabrication of 
documents purporting to contain a divine revelation did not 
at that period and among Orientals imply the same guilt that 
a like proceeding argued in the Middle Ages and would argue 
now. If so it seems rather audacious to refer us to such a 
quarter for elementary moral instruction. However that may 
be, we have to congratulate ourselves on the fact that in Attica, 





*“Hippias Minor,” 370 A. 
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at any rate, public opinion had early risen to a stage at which 
truth and falsehood are more accurately discriminated. Herod- 
otus has preserved an anecdote that well illustrates the con- 
trast offered by Hellenism and Hebraism in this respect. Dur- 
ing the sixth century B.C. a great religious revival, now 
known as Orphicism, sprang up in the Greek world and had 
Attica for its principal seat. One of the leaders of the move- 
ment, a certain Onomacritus, stood high in the favor of the 
Peisistratid Hipparchus, and seems to have been employed by 
him in editing the prophecies of Musaeus, a somewhat mythical 
authority of the school. Having however been detected in 
the act of interpolating a prediction of his own in the collec- 
tion, the unlucky forger was summarily expelled from the 
country by his indignant patron, one of whose maxims, en- 
graved where every passer-by could read it, was, “Do not de- 
ceive thy friend.” 

Hipparchus was not in other respects a model of virtue; but 
it is fortunate that in this matter of pious forgeries we have 
been brought up on his principles rather than on Hilkiah’s. 
But our excellent training has its occasional inconveniences. It 
makes some honorable persons too reluctant to admit that 
forgery and fabrication on a great scale were actually prac- 
tised by holy men among the Jews. Moving in a world of 
Hellenic sincerity, and not without the simplicity that a wise 
Hellene has called the principal element in a noble nature, they 
have failed to realize the possibilities of Hebraic duplicity. A 
typical example of this uncompromising attitude is furnished 
by the manner in which that great and high-minded theologian 
F. D. Maurice was impressed by the speculations of Colenso. 
“T asked him,” writes Maurice, “if he did not think Samuel 
must have been a horrid scoundrel if he forged a story about 
the I AM, speaking of Moses, and to my unspeakable surprise 
and terror he said ‘No. Many good men have done such 
things. He might not mean more than Milton meant.’ ’’ Most 
educated theologians have come to agree with Colenso, except 
that they would place the composition of the Elohistic narra- 
tive considerably later than the time of Samuel. But their 
whole tone as regards the limits of truthfulness in religious 
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teaching is such as to inspire plain men with something of the 
“surprise and terror” felt by Maurice. 

It may be objected that Plato, a typical Greek and the great- 
est of Greek moralists, took similar liberties with the truth, 
to the extent even of leaving it doubtful whether he really be- 
lieved in any God or in any future life. The fact is so, and his 
warmest admirers must always regret that it should be so. 
Such prevarications show the mischief that comes of trying 
to combine mythology with philosophy. But at any rate Plato 
knew what he was doing. Unlike our modern theologians he 
avoided what he called the “lie in the soul,” not deceiving 
himself, however much he may have wished to deceive the 
people. Even here we can see how admirably well Ruskin has 
said of the Greeks, “they have not lifted up their souls unto 
vanity.” 

From the consideration of veracity as practised in Greece 
we pass to that part of conduct which is more directly con- 
cerned with the mutual relations of human beings, to the great 
interests of justice and beneficence. 

It is a familiar fact that the people of whom we are speaking 
divided all mankind into Greeks and Barbarians. By the lat- 
ter they originally meant only those whose language they 
could not understand. But in time Barbarian came to mean 
much more than this. With the Greeks as with ourselves it 
stood for the opposite of civilized. But the civilization with 
which they identified Hellenism was no mere material good. 
The Barbarians might have better roads, more accumulated 
capital, a more highly developed industrial system, larger and 
even better disciplined armies than theirs. In the eyes of a 
Greek these things were desirable, but they were not the one 
thing needful. That one thing without which there could be 
no real civilization was the reign of law in opposition to the 
rule of a despot on the one hand, and on the other to that 
anarchical state of society where wrongs are redressed, or 
rather perpetuated, by private vengeance. It is a blessing, says 
the Jason of Euripides, to live in a country that is governed 
not by brute force but by law. And the same poet makes Tyn- 
dareus tell his son-in-law Menelaus, who has been excusing the 
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matricide of Orestes, that he has become barbarized by living 
out of Greece so long. . Otherwise he would see that the right 
course for Orestes was to bring his mother before a court of 
justice on the charge of murdering her husband. For when 
one homicide is requited by another the blood-feud goes on for 
ever, to the total destruction of orderly and peaceful relations. 
Let those who expatiate on the moral superiority of Hehraism 
to Hellenism remember that this barbarous principle of blood- 
vengeance is sanctioned by the priestly code promulgated by 
Ezra in the middle of the fifth century B. C., and that it was 
in full force at the very time when the noble verses of Eurip- 
ides were being recited before the assembled people of Athens. 

And this suggests another contrast. Thanks to the elo- 
quence of Renan and the stilt more fervid declamations of 
James Darmesteter, himself a Jew, much attention was drawn 
ten years ago to the passionate preaching of justice by the 
Hebrew prophets. It was well that should be done, and done 
so well. It was well that devout readers of scripture should 
be made realize the fact that the prophets of Israel had some- 
thing else to do than to mystify their hearers by discussing 
the affairs of modern Europe between two and three thousand 
years in advance. And it was well also to remind pious 
guinea-pigs and company-promoters that subscriptions to mis- 
sionary societies would not have purchased absolution for 
wholesale robbery from Amos and Isaiah. All honor to the 
preachers who whether at Samaria and Jerusalem or in London 
and Paris identify religion with justice and mercy rather than 
with dogma and ritual! But let not our recognition of their 
services blind us to the still greater services of those who, un- 
aided by supernatural promises or terrors, actually accom- 
plished that for which the prophets vainly strove, the legisla- 
tors, magistrates, and orators who established and carried on 
the righteous governments of Greece under which the poor 
working-man could not be plundered with impunity as he was 
plundered in the Holy Land. 

Certain historical errors die hard ; and one has just occurred 
to me against which it would be well to enter a caution. I 
can imagine some readers exclaiming: “There were no 
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paid working-men in Greece; the free Greek citizens were an 
oligarchy living in idleness on the produce of slave-labor.” 
Such indeed seems to have been at one time the prevalent be- 
lief ; and it may still survive in certain circles. To assert that 
the Greek democracies were not democracies at all in our sense 
of the word, but aristocracies of a particularly oppressive kind, 
was part of the reactionary and anti-Hellenic propaganda car- 
ried on after the French Revolution, to which reference has 
been already made. The assertion is however untrue; and 
anyone may easily convince himself by consulting the Greek 
literature of the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. that the bulk 
of the Athenian voters consisted of petty shop-keepers, peas- 
ants, and day-laborers. Slaves no doubt there were, and a 
good many of them, although their number has been enor- 
mously exaggerated, as Prof. Beloch shows in his brilliant 
work on the population of the ancient world. But slavery 
existed everywhere in antiquity, in Judea as well as in Greece. 
White slavery indeed lasted far down into the Middle Ages, 
with the full approval of the church, and was finally extin- 
guished by purely economical causes ; while black slavery, after 
being actively promoted by professing Christians and attain- 
ing portentous dimensions without a protest from the Chris- 
tian conscience, owed its final destruction to a movement set 
on foot by freethinking philosophers and then taken up by that 
most rationalistic of Christian sects, the Society of Friends. 
But the original impulse to abolitionism came, as will pres- 
ently be shown, from Greek thought. 

Returning to the contrast between the Greeks and other 
nations, it has to be observed that the Barbarians too had their 
laws, a fact of which we cannot suppose Euripides to have 
been ignorant, as it was already familiar to Herodotus. The 
really important distinction was that while the Greek laws 
gave a far more effectual protection against the arbitrary will 
of the rulers and against the passions of private individuals, 
they did not become, as with the Asiatics, an instrument of 
irremediable bondage. Where men’s habits of thinking took 
their whole shape and color from the traditions of despotism 
the law itself could not be conceived but as a despot armed 
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with divine authority and raised above criticism or emenda- 
tion. There may have been something of the same feeling in 
Greece also. But at a comparatively early period it was met 
and overcome by the idea of law as an expression of the col- 
lective will, and therefore as something that might be altered 
with the altered needs of the community, or with the increase 
of general enlightenment. Her teachers expressed this prin- 
ciple in various ways, one by declaring that man was the 
measure of all things; another by contending that the measure 
was rather supplied by nature, by the rules of conduct that ex- 
perience showed to be observed at all times and in all places. 

Either of these methods would serve to accomplish the step 
that first makes morality what it is, the transition from the 
letter to the spirit of legal obligation. We owe to Rome the 
word equity by which that essential element of law is ordin- 
arily expressed; but the notion is purely Greek. It is that 
ixce(zeca—rather oddly translated “sweet reasonableness” 
by Matthew Arnold—which Aristotle has defined in a manner 
that leaves nothing to be desired. He tells us that the equit- 
able man fulfills the intention of the legislator in cases for 
which the legislator, being tied to general terms, could not 
provide. In cases of disputed right he will not grasp al! 
that the letter of the law gives him but will take somewhat less 
than his strict right. And as the laws must be interpreted in 
the light of their original intention, so also the merit of the 
obedience paid to them, or the demerit of disobedience, must 
be measured by the agent’s intention. Involuntary transgres- 
sions, according to Aristotle, are not deserving of punishment 
but of pardon, and sometimes of pity. That anyone can justly 
be made to suffer punishment for a wrong committed through 
no fault of his would, from this point of view, have been abso- 
lutely unintelligible. So also would be the theory that crimes 
can be expiated by the sufferings of the innocent. And at the 
present day such beliefs are explicable only as survivals or 
recrudescences of Hebraic barbarism, quite impossible in a 
completely Hellenized society. 

A spiritualized morality relieves the individual from all re- 


sponsibility for actions not committed intentionally by him or 
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through any negligence on his part. But within the sphere of 
individual life it extends responsibility from overt acts to 
thoughts and desires. A Spartan who consulted the Delphic 
oracle on the desirability of appropriating a deposit that he 
had sworn to return received for answer that his very question 
amounted to a crime and would be punished as such. When 
the poet Sophocles dwelt somewhat too rapturousiy on the 
charms of a beautiful stranger Pericles reminded him that the 
eyes of a general should be as pure as his hands. And in what 
is believed to be a portrait of Aristeides, A¢schylus describes 
him as wishing not to seem but to be the best. 

An intention or wish may be made the subject of human, 
or at least of divine penalties, as we saw in the case of the 
fraudulent Spartan, and may be repressed solely through the 
fear of such. Therefore to complete the spiritualization of 
morality it must become wholly disinterested, or dependent on 
none but internal sanctions. Greek philosophy rose to this 
height. It pronounced the distinguished mark of a sage to be 
that he would act as before if the laws ceased to exist. And 
Plato pushed the principle to an extreme when he maintained 
that even if the just man should live in obloquy and die in 
torment he would have chosen wisely in preferring righteous- 
ness to prosperous iniquity. 

The sanction of disinterested virtue lies in the pain given 
by a wounded conscience to those who violate its dictates. 
Both the notion and the name of conscience are Greek crea- 
tions, and first received wide currency from the Stoic philos- 
ophy whence they passed to St. Paul and became so thoroughly 
incorporated with Christian theology that in the opinion of 
many the existence of such an inward monitor was unknown 
to Paganism. But we find it distinctly recognized by Iso- 
crates* a century before Zeno taught at Athens; nor can we 
suppose that a popular rhetorician was the first to formulate 
so profound a thought. Indeed the thing itself goes back to 
Homer, in the character of whose Helen it is a distinguishing 
trait. Alike in the supreme triumph of her beauty on the walls 
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of Troy and in the dignity of her rehabilitated matronhood 
at Sparta the sense of forfeited female honor is ever present 
to her thoughts, and that without the least admixture of super- 
natural terror, for the goddess Aprodite is offended by her 
scruples, or of shrinking from public opinion, for no voice is 
raised against her but her own. 

“In justice,” says Phocylides, “is summed up the whole of 
virtue.” “Justice,” says an unknown Greek author, “is more 
beautiful than the morning or evening star.” But what, after 
all, did they mean by it? Aristotle, who quotes these lyrical 
expressions, gives no very helpful definition; nor does Plato, 
although his “Republic” was written to develop the idea of 
justice. Here again we may profitably consult Isocrates. That 
excellent teacher tells us not to do to others what would make 
us angry if it were done to us*—the first and far the more im- 
portant part of the golden rule. The principle is not enunci- 
ated as if it were particularly new; but Isocrates applies it else- 
where in a way that was new to his contemporaries, that had 
not occurred to anyone outside Greece, and that even now is 
not universally recognized. He tells husbands that they have 
no right to exact from their wives what they do not give, and 
that the fidelity which they demand is equally obligatory on 
themselves. Monogamy had been a law with the Greeks so 
far back as we can trace their history, and they regarded polyg- 
amy with abhorrence as a custom of the Barbarian,{—a fact 
which those should remember who set the Hebrews, a polyg- 
amous people, on a higher moral plane. And we see by this 
passage in Isocrates that some at least among the Greeks were 
prepared to draw the logical consequences of monogamy. 
Nor was the principle here enunciated ever quite forgotten. 
Plato also in his last period enjoins the same constancy on 
husbands, though rather on grounds of social utility than of 
justice ;§ and although the first Stoics, like some moderns, 
advocated free love for both sexes alike, Epictetus, writing four 
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centuries later, returns to the same standard of conjugal fidel- 
ity, with the recommendation, which is also Platonic, of ante- 
nuptial chastity for men as well as for women. 

According to the Greeks the obligations of equality and 
reciprocity rested on natural law. The invariable return of 
physical phenomena at equal intervals of time, the co-existence 
and mutual limitation of the everlasting elements that make up 
the universe, were so many object-lessons in justice, so many 
silent protests against the abuse of superior strength or the 
violation of sworn pledges among men. And unmeasured in- 
dulgence in sensual gratifications was similarly interpreted as 
a derogation from the rationality by which Nature had ex- 
pressly distinguished men from brutes. Thus the maxim, 
Follow Nature, came to be accepted as the great constitutive 
principle of morals. And it was not merely used as a general 
sanction for the accepted code of conduct, but still more as a 
potent engine of reform, as a protest against inveterate abuses, 
or as an index to new ideals of perfection. We have not now 
to discuss the logical value of the physiocratic method. It 
may be used at all times and it was more than once used at 
Athens as an apology for anti-social egoism on the part of 
individuals or of states. Civilization itself has been con- 
demned as a departure from Nature; and conversely Nature 
might be denounced as the great enemy of civilization, with 
the further deduction that no artificial refinement on our orig- 
inal pleasures should be tabooed merely on the ground that it 
is unnatural. But good causes are often supported by bad 
reasons; and whether logical or not, the Greek appeal to 
Nature seems on the whole to have made for righteousness. 
Certain detestable vices were once for all stigmatized as unnat- 
ural, and a constant warfare kept up against them by the 
philosophers from Prodicus to Plotinus until the attack was 
taken over by Christianity to be prosecuted with more drastic 
methods, although, if we are to believe Roger Bacon and 
Dante, for a long time with no greater success. 

Another application of the same principle led to the de- 
nunciation of slavery as contrary to nature. The cry was ap- 
parently first raised to justify the revolt of the Messenian 
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Helots against their Spartan masters, but it soon received a 
far wider application. Certain philosophers struck at the root 
of what was not then a “peculiar institution” by declaring that 
all men were born free. . This assumption has been merci- 
lessly criticized by Bentham, and more recently on the same 
lines by Huxley. As a question of logic their triumph is com- 
plete; but the crudeness of the naturalistic formula should not 
blind us to the truth that it contains. To enslave a human be- 
ing is to treat him like a brute, or in the still more degrading 
phrase of Aristotle, like a living tool; and no reasonable being 
will in the long run submit to such treatment, or regard it as 
anything but an outrage. Reasonings of a more elaborate and 
far-reaching character show that the exploitation of one class 
by another leads to the ruin of the whole community ; but noth- 
ing so surely rouses the oppressed to revolt, or the brave and 
disinterested to the championship of their cause as an appeal 
to this wounded sentiment ; and it is part of our ethical debt to 
the Greeks that the appeal was first made by them. 

To assert one’s own rights and to respect the rights of 
others is much, but it is not all; and human nature being what 
it is a well-organized community cannot rest on the single 
virtue of justice. After law, and the spirit of law which is 
equity, we must bring in the third and completing element of 
morality, which is love. I am not sure what is the current 
estimate of the Greeks in this respect. Perhaps the same pop- 
ular writers and preachers who deny them morality and con- 
science think of them also—ad majorem Dei gloriam—as a 
heartless and selfish people, wrapped up in a sense of their own 
superiority to the rest of the world. Mr. Stillman, who stood 
up for the modern Greeks, called their Pagan ancestors (or 
predecessors) a cruel and bloodthirsty canaille. Burckhardt, 
with more scholarship than Stillman, seems to have arrived 
at pretty much the same conclusion. In fact they suffer from 
being so very modern. We judge them not by comparison 
with the Jews or the Romans or even with medizval Chris- 
tendom, but by our own ethical standards. 

Here again the antithesis between Hellenes and Barbarians 
may prove helpful. In English and other modern languages 
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“barbarous,” as we know, has the secondary meaning of inhu- 
man and cruel. But this association has come down to us from 
the Latin, and was adopted by the Latins from the Greeks. 
In Greek literature the instances where “barbarous” is used 
in the sense of cruel are certainly late and few; but they are 
sufficient to show that cruelty was regarded as essentially alien 
to the Greek character. Nor was the belief unfounded. His- 
tory and literature testify to its validity, to the relative human- 
ity of the Greeks, and more especially of those among them in 
whom the Hellenic type most perfectly realized itself. The 
Achilles of Homer was a merciful victor until the death of 
Patroclus almost extinguished pity in his breast, and even then 
it could be reawakened by the tears of Priam. Euripides 
tells us that to slay prisoners of war was against the laws of 
Athens. The Spartan Gylippus pleaded, though in vain, for the 
lives of the captive Athenian generals at Syracuse; and another 
great Spartan, Callicratidas, declared that no Greek should 
be sold into slavery with his consent. With the spread of 
philosophy this feeling received a wider extension. Agesilaus 
impressed on his troops the duty of treating their Persian 
prisoners with humanity. Epameinondas refused to partici- 
pate in a political assassination. Dion, the pupil of Plato, de- 
clared that he had learned in the Academy not merely to be 
loyal to his friends but to forgive injuries and to be gentle 
to transgressors; and we know from Plato’s “Laws” that this 
was really what the master taught. Philip and Alexander 
too, though ruling over a semi-barbarous people, and not with- 
out a deep taint of barbarism in their personal habits, showed 
in their hour of triumph a clemency hitherto unknown to the 
possessors of irresponsible power. 

These, it may be admitted, are no more than individual in- 
stances of a merciful disposition. But language may fairly 
be quoted in evidence of its wide diffusion. The very word 
humanity is of Greek origin, being a translation (through the 
Latin) of g:AavOpwxia, which conveys the same meaning with 
a somewhat warmer tone. And there is the more direct evi- 
dence of Plato, who tells us that one expects the inhabitants of 
a Greek city to be good and gentle. Gentleness and human- 
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ity, says Isocrates, are of all qualities the most highly esteemed 
among men; and the Athenians at least liked to be compli- 
mented on their possession. But the best proof of their preval- 
ence is afforded by a passage where it is quite incidentally and 
unintentionally disclosed. In what is meant to be a very 
satirical picture of democratic society, obviously drawn from 
his own native city, Plato mentions that the last extreme of 
popular liberty is where “the slave is just as free as his pur- 
chaser.” Even allowing for exaggeration, where so much as 
this could be said slaves must have been very kindly treated. 
And it is a fresh tribute to Athenian humanity when Plato 
adds that “horses and asses have a way of marching along 
[in the streets of a democratic city] with all the rights and 
dignities of freemen.” He also mentions, what to many will 
sound the most surprising thing of all, that under an extreme 
democracy, #. ¢. at Athens, there was complete equality between 
the sexes. 

To appreciate fully the humanity of the Greeks we must 
compare them with the other leading nations of antiquity. 
Little need be said of the great Oriental monarchies. Of 
these Egypt seems to have been the least barbarous; yet Egypt- 
ian sculptors loved to represent their most famous kings in 
the act of butchering a crowd of defenceless captives, and 
their laborers as fainting under the taskmaster’s stick. The 
Phoenicians with their crucifixions and human holocausts may 
also be summarily dismissed. If the early annals of the Israel- 
ites as recorded in the Hexateuch were authentic we could no 
more ascribe any feeling of humanity to such a sanguinary and 
fanatical horde than to the Huns or to Abdul Hamid. Hap- 
pily, and to the no small satisfaction of enlightened modern 
Tews, the wholesale atrocities recounted with so much com- 
placency by the priestly historian are demonstrably fictitious. 
But the fiction has a historical value. It shows what were the 
ideals of the Jewish nation in the fifth century B.C., and 
presumably of their descendants for many centuries after- 
wards; and the impression thus created is deepened by the 
testimony of the equally fabulous book of Esther. 

The only people of antiquity who can dispute the moral 
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supremacy of Greece are the Romans. They had no doubt 
their advantages, but of these humanity was not one. In re- 
ference to the political struggles of the early Roman republic 
Macaulay has indeed credited them with a tenderness for 
the lives of their fellow-citizens unknown to Greek factions. 
But Dr. Arnold has conclusively vindicated the Greeks from 
this aspersion. He points out that the bloodless struggles be- 
tween the Patricians and the Plebeians are more properly 
paralleled by the equally bloodless contest of the “party of the 
coast” at Athens with the Eupatride; and the more sanguin- 
ary faction-fights of later Greek history with the proscriptions 
of Marius and Sulla or of the Triumvirs.* 

Apart from such episodical outbreaks of passion we have 
indubitable proofs of the inhumanity of the Romans in the 
barbarous character of their punishments—especially their cus- 
tom of flogging before executing, even in the case of prison- 
ers of war—and still more of their amusements. It must in- 
deed be admitted that through the contagion of Roman ex- 
ample the gladiatorial games spread at last over the whole 
Hellenic world. But Greek philosophy kept up a steady protest 
against this barbarity ; and when it was proposed to introduce 
the games into Athens, Demonicus the Cynic called on the 
people to begin by pulling down the altar of pity. Accord- 
ing to the modern writer who has studied the civilization of 
the Empire most profoundly this amusement was never popular 
with any but the dregs of the people in Greece;} and it was 
finally abolished in the west through the heroic self-sacrifice 
of a Greek. Everyone has heard how the monk Telemachus 
made his way from the heart of the eastern Empire to protest 
against the cruel exhibitions still kept up at Rome; how he 
descended into the arena of the Coliseum, threw himself be- 
tween the combatants, perished by their swords, and produced 
such an effect by his death that public opinion insisted on the 
abolition of the gladiatorial games. But how few think of 
this pathetic story except as redounding to the glory of Chris- 
tianity! Assuredly the death of Telemachus does honor to 
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his religion. But it also does honor to his race and to that 
philosophical training which had been preparing it through 
long ages to accept with enthusiasm the new faith that was to 
give Greek philanthropy a mystical consecration and a world- 
wide diffusion. 

Before the advent of Christianity the diffusion if not the 
consecration had already begun. Renan, if I remember right- 
ly, has said that the Greeks despised the Barbarians too much 
to embrace them in a single fraternity. But here as elsewhere 
the great French critic betrays the ineradicable prejudices of 
a seminarist. No ancient race was so generous to its neigh- 
bors or so beloved by them as the Greeks. Already in Homer 
the note of generous sympathy with a foeman is struck, and it 
never ceases to vibrate through the hearts of his successors. 
Cyrus and Anacharsis were Greek ideals; even Xerxes ob- 
tained a meed of admiration; and Rome owes much of her 
glory to the rapturous eulogies of Greek historians. It was 
seen that the superiority claimed and justly claimed over the 
Barbarians did not belong to the Hellenic race as such, for in 
earlier ages there had been no marked difference, and the 
primitive barbarism still survived in some Hellenic tribes, but 
was, as we should say, an evolution due to favorable circum- 
stances. Hellenism in fact meant culture; and culture could 
be communicated to all who desired it. In the language of 
Hippias the distinctions of birth were conventional ; by nature 
all like-minded persons are kinsmen, friends and fellow- 
citizens. In the language of Isocrates the partakers of Athen- 
ian culture should sooner be called Hellenes than those who 
were merely of the same race. And in the same spirit a doc- 
trine of human collectivism was subsequently preached by the 
Cynic, and with more elaboration by the Stoic school. Final- 
ly Eratosthenes followed by Plutarch proposed to abolish the 
distinction between Greeks and Barbarians, and to replace it 
by a classification based entirely on the contrast between virtue 
and vice. 

Had more of the earlier Stoic literature been preserved we 
should doubtless have more such generous sayings on record. 
As it is the philosophic writers of the Empire—some of them 
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Romans—must remain our principal authorities for the idea 
of a common humanity with its implicit obligations of mutual 
service and love. But even if Seneca and Marcus Aurelius 
did not directly copy from the older masters, the spirit of their 
teaching remains purely Hellenic, and is derived by an un- 
broken tradition from the schools of Athens. 

Moral reform is the verification of ethics. If the lectures 
delivered at Athens exercised no regenerating influence on 
their hearers, then they were, what the enemies of philosophy 
called them, mere chatter, sophistry, waste of time; at best an 
abstract expression for what had been felt and done in the 
uncorrupted prime of Hellas. And this is what we are still, 
or were until lately, taught to regard as the net result of specu- 
lative Paganism by theologians who fail to see that as good a 
case might be made out against Christianity if its enemies 
employed the same logic. But the facts are beginning to be 
more impartially studied and better understood. A brilliant 
historian to whom I have already referred, Professor Beloch, 
points out how much more humanely war was conducted by 
Greek generals in the fourth century B.C. than in the fifth, 
and what better ideas as to the position of women were begin- 
ning to make their way in the society of the same period. 
And he has no hesitation in ascribing this improved tone to 
the new standards introduced by philosophy. Nor can it be 
truly said that this advance was paid for by a proportionate 
decline in the manlier virtues. Courage and patriotism con- 
tinued to be displayed when circumstances called them forth. 
The defence of Athens against Demetrius, against Antigonus, 
and, much later, against Sulla was not inferior to the deeds 
of the Persian and Peloponesian wars, and numerous ex- 
amples of a like heroism are to be found in the later history 
of other Greek states.* 

Still more striking is the evidence offered by the history of 
the third century A.D. Alone among the inhabitants of the 
Empire the Greeks of that period spontaneously took up arms 
against the Gothic invaders and largely contributed to their 
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destruction. This successful resistance is significant in more 
than one way. It bears witness not only to a revival of the 
old heroism but also to the existence of an abundant and vig- 
orous population. It would seem then that there had been a 
cessation or decrease of those immoral practices which in the 
classic age of Greek civilization made war on family life. The 
improvement has been ascribed to the spread of Christianity, 
but there seem to be no grounds for such an assumption. It 
does not appear from independent evidence that the new re- 
ligion had made the advances that would have been necessary 
to account for so great a change; nor were its doctrines fa- 
vorable either to family life or to the military spirit. And— 
what seems decisive—the most vigorous resistance to the in- 
vaders was offered at Athens, the last city in the Empire to be 
converted to Christianity. But even were the contention true 
it would detract little if at all from the ethical value of Hellen- 
ism. Christianity could only convert the Greeks into heroic 
patriots by acting on the latent possibilities of the Greek 
genius itself. 

If indeed the question of obligation be once raised we shall 
have to ask not so much what the Greeks owe to Christianity 
as what it owes to them. The answer has been already given 
by modern criticism. Catholicism in its original and only true 
sense is but the theological expression for universal Hellenic 
humanity. The much decried Tiibingen school has made 
good at least one point—that the Church was first converted 
from a Jewish sect into a world-wide society by the Hellenist 
St. Paul, who in his turn owed his conversion to the martyr- 
death of the Hellenist Stephen. And, quite apart from the 
question of admission to church-membership, the root-ideas of 
Pauline theology are only intelligible when interpreted in the 
light of Plato’s metaphysics. In other words where Chris- 
tianity differs most widely from Judaism it approaches most 
nearly to Greek thought. And this applies not only to faith 
but to morals. The antithesis between Hebraism and Hellen- 
ism still remains valid, though in a sense different from that 
assumed by Matthew Arnold. We do not exactly go for les- 
sons in veracity or in justice, in gentleness or in breadth of 
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sympathy, to the Jewish scriptures: if we want them we shall 
find them given with incomparable charm in the literature of 
the Ionian race. And so long as moral training shall be im- 
parted through Christian agencies it is vitally necessary that 
those agencies should be kept in touch with the sources whence 
the early Church derived its most human inspiration. For 
present purposes then the ethical value of Hellenism may be 
defined as its influence in fixing attention on the purely moral 
side of the popular religion, and in preparing men’s minds for 
the eventual reception of a morality independent of religious 


sanctions. 
ALFRED W. BENN. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


THis paper does not deal with the origins of religion and 
ethics but with their meaning and implications. It does not 
enter the domain of the positive sciences. “Modern physical 
science aims at a mechanical interpretation of all the phenome- 
na of the universe,”* an unattainable ideal, but even if attained, 
were every effect explicable mechanically, yet would our in- 
quiry remain untouched and our problem unsolved. So too, 
could we show fully the sociological and biological significance 
of religion and ethical functioning, we should thereby have 
led up merely to the beginning of our study. To show the 
mechanical sequences involved and the biological and socio- 
logical significance of these acts is to show that man in his 
religious and ethical nature is not a miracle, not an intruder, 
but a part of the one great system of the world. Accepting 
this, none the less the meaning of ethics and religion can be 
determined only by reflection based upon a study of their phe- 
nomena, and this is just as true even though we conclude that 
the full meaning is exhausted in the description of the method 
of their production. To make mechanism all, or most import- 
ant, is to reach a conclusion which is metaphysical no less than 
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its opposite. My only desire in this introduction is to disown 
the wish to exclude any part of the subject from the scope of 
the investigation of the positive sciences while insisting upon 
the equal importance of metaphysical reflection. 

Evidently, we cannot assume a supernatural origin. Such 
an assumption would take us out of the range of science and its 
investigation would be as far from our purpose as a discussion 
of the mechanical theory. The question between evolutionist 
and special creationalist, if it be still a question, for us simply 
does not arise. We start with man as he is, as we know him 
to-day. 

As he is to-day so he has been throughout the whole range 
of history with comparatively small modifications. And if 
appeal is made from this statement to the fact that man could 
make himself known to remote generations only when he had 
attained, substantially, the status he now occupies, we agree 
that the propositions are identical but point out that this man, 
as we know him, is our undoubted fact. To start with man at 
some hypothetical earlier stage as essential to our explanation, 
and then to reduce man’s meaning to the significance of that 
relatively undeveloped stage, is to substitute theory for fact, 
and to give us in the name of the scientific imagination a new 
series of myths. In other words, it is an attempt to explain 
the known by the unknown, and, valuable and legitimate as the 
process may be, scientifically it cannot be permitted to throw 
discredit upon the facts we directly know. 

Historically man is distinguished by the two features we 
are discussing, he is ethical and he is religious. Almost no 
other generalization rests upon a wider or more certain induc- 
tion. It will, I suppose, be unchallenged, but needs of course 
definition. Let us begin with religion. 

Religion is the recognition of super-sensible realities as su- 
perior and worshipful. 

(a) Religion has to do with the invisible and the intangible. 
The merest peasant who worships the rock out of which a tree 
grows does not worship it as rock. Nor when he restrains 
the sacrilegious globe-trotter from throwing a can down the 
crater of a volcano with the exclamation, “It is God!” has he 
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any notion that the mountain gué mountain is divine. It is not 
the stone, nor the tree, nor the image, nor the cave, nor the 
mountain, nor the sun, nor the river; but all these are sacred 
because they are not merely rock, river or tree. Let the peas- 
ant be convinced to the contrary, viz.: let him believe them to 
be so much brute matter and ipso facto he ceases to worship 
them. In the visible, which he does not worship, he is con- 
scious of something more which he does worship. 

And this same consciousness continues in all stages of relig- 
ious development. The peasant conceives it under semi- 
materialistic forms, for so only can he think, while the idealis- 
tic philosopher calls it the transcendental and attempts to free 
it from all phenomenal elements ; but in both alike is the feeling 
of a somewhat other than this visible and tangible world with 
which our senses have normally to do. In this, religious feel- 
ing differs from the zsthetic, for could the universe be shown 
to be, all in all, only a great machine, religion would vanish, 
but zesthetics I take it would continue in part at least as before. 

(6) This supersensible somewhat is recognized as real; 
indeed, while in religious mood, as the highest reality. To the 
peasant its presence is mediated by things of sense, but it is 
more real than they and gives them their value. The concep- 
tion varies, of course, with education until a Matthew Arnold 
thinks of “a stream of tendency,” and different as his thought 
is from the semi-materialistic fancy of the fetish worshiper, 
yet he too conceives this “stream” not as mere ideal but as real. 

(c) It is worshipful. The peasant bows before it, mutters 
his prayer, and feels in its presence awe, wonder, maybe fear, 
and worships. The philosopher may use no outward form, 
utter no word, and yet, putting this as highest, worship in spirit 
and in truth. 

(d) It is good, that is, it meets the desires of the worshiper. 
The pacification of bad gods is a perversion of the religious 
sentiment, though the misconception from which it arises is 
natural enough. Even a religion avowedly pessimistic like 
Buddhism holds goodness fundamental. For the evils of ex- 
istence may be escaped and the teaching of Buddha is a joyful 
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message of salvation. But the belief that man may be saved 
is faith in ultimate goodness, else the last word would be,— 
“Which way I fly is hell: Myself am hell;” and from despair 
comes no religion. 

(e) .And finally, this supersensible presence is believed to 
“respond” to the worshiper. Religion is not conceived as one- 
sided, beginning and ending in ourselves, but is com- 
munion with the transcendent and the divine. The “response” 
also is of course conceived variously, including the vague feel- 
ing stirred in the heart of the peasant, dreams and visions, the 
multiform phenomena of possession, the ecstacy of extreme 
emotionalism variously stimulated, deliverance through mirac- 
ulous interference, communion with a personal God in Theistic 
religions, and the beatific vision of the philosopher who feels 
his individual self swallowed up in the Infinite and finds the 
peace which passeth all understanding as he perceives God to 
be all and in all. 

These five elements then are constituent of religion, the 
unseen, the transcendent, recognized as real, as worshipful, the 
good and as “responding” to us. In all religions from lowest 
to highest they are found and together form an inclusive defini- 
tion. 

It follows that religion does not spring from fear (observe 
how dear to his heart is the religion of the devotee), though 
fear doubtless often stimulates and quickens the religious 
sense. Nor does it arise from the sense of dependence, though 
this is often closely related to it. But man worships, some- 
times, that on which he does not recognize himself as depen- 
dent. It is not merely with prayers for help that the worshiper 
goes to his god, but fully as much with adoration and praise. 
The religious man, so to speak, instinctively worships, without 
needing further reason. Nor is religion the offspring of igno- 
rance, though it is true the ignorant man ignorantly worships 
many things he afterwards recognizes as unworthy of being 
symbols of the Divine being. But this successive purification 
and correction no more prove that religion is essentially the 
offspring of ignorance than does the progressive rejection of 
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hypotheses and insufficient generalizations prove that science 
is the offspring of ignorance. Religion is not negative but 
positive, and to the religious man increase of knowledge means 
increase of worship, so that he shall worship most who knows 
most. Neitherisreligiontheoffspring of animism, nor of fetich- 
ism, nor of ancestor worship, nor of totemism. As well might 
one suppose it the offspring of Methodism, or of Presbyterian- 
ism. These are various expressions of the religious conscious- 
ness which is deeper than them all and source of them all. Nor 
is religion one with theologies, in any form. It does not come 
from our instinct of causality, or of personality. Theologies 
are philosophies or cosmologies, crude or profound, explana- 
tions of the phenomena, varying with each grade of man’s 
evolution. Theology none the less, as matter of course, influ- 
ences religion and this at every stage. For our separation of 
the religious feeling from the theological concept is more or 
less artificial, since consciousness always contains feeling, 
thought and will. Let us discuss this a little more fully. 

Could philosophy demonstrate the unreality of the being 
worshiped, not by this worshiper or that, but in general so 
that material elements would represent the all, religion as we 
have seen would cease. Could theology establish an absentee 
God, who had at some time revealed his will but had now with- 
drawn himself, again religion would disappear. There might 
be the obligation to believe certain statements touching such a 
God, but none to worship, and by hypothesis no communion 
with him. At best there would be a belief in such communion 
in some future world. But, apart from such extreme views, 
theology must modify the content of the religious conscious- 
ness at every point. Our theology varies with every variation 
in our general view of the world and therefore it is vain to look 
for agreement in the developed contents, but only in the vague 
and primary feelings as above interpreted. For example, if 
we begin with our open-mouthed peasant in Japan going on a 
pilgrimage, we shall get from him no answer which is articu- 
late. The wonderful to him is God, mediated to him by the 
unusual in nature and in man and in art. When more educated 
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he will speak of ret, meaning some mysterious personage, and 
of ki, a mysterious power. Trained by a priest he will speak 
of the hotoke (Buddhas), and of gods many and diverse. With 
these differing conceptions, theologies, he will narrate a differ- 
ing experience. That is, he interprets his religious experience 
in terms of his theology and by means of his theology brings 
new experiences under the head of religion, rejecting old ex- 
pressions and experiences as no longer adequate. At the low- 
est he will worship the wonderful, at the highest, trained now 
in Chinese philosophy, he will give up native gods and shrines, 
will reject Buddhist images and temples and will say, “Fear 
the will of Heaven. When man leaves all else and is humane 
and true he accords with Heaven; it surely cherishes and em- 
braces him.” At the starting point is a feeling vague and al- 
most indescribable, and a theology equally vague and inarticu- 
late, with a worship unorganized and of simplest form. But as 
the conceptions grow in clearness so does the experience. In 
well-defined polytheism are direct communications from the 
gods, direct answers to prayers, a priesthood, sacrifices, tem- 
ples and an experience, mediated by all these, itself elaborate 
and complex. So through all forms, henotheistic, monotheis- 
tic, pantheistic, the religious element remains but varies, is 
impoverished or enriched, ennobled or debased according to 
man’s stage of culture and his general view of the world. Even 
in the highest abstraction, in the pantheistic view which seeks 
oneness and not communion there is still language which can 
be interpreted only in the tones of all religious experience, and 
man may be God-intoxicated while denying God. Like the 
peasant, though from the other extreme, he too can find no 
words to express that which he feels and knows. 

We separate then the two elements, the religious instinct 
present in all forms, and the developed religious consciousness 
dependent upon our general view of the world and modified 
directly by our theology. From this the inference is obvious, 
viz.:—that we can make few statements as to religion 
in general, but must discuss religions in particular, if we would 
go beyond these vague and general points all have in common. 
Vol. XII.—No. 3 21 
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For example, we ask—lIs religion beneficial? But we can only 
answer—What religion? From its emotional nature religion 
lends itself readily to immorality, and to superstition. To im- 
morality because the religious feelings are akin to other feel- 
ings and unless carefully discriminated are associated with 
sensuality, fear, anger, cruelty and the like. Religion then 
gives its sanction to these passions and forms a combination of 
terrible strength and evil. The religious feeling like all others 
longs for gratification, is of great strength, and may readily 
be misled into supposing itself gratified through the stimulation 
of other passions. It lends itself with equal readiness to super- 
stition, for it precedes a reasoned view of the world, lays hold 
uncritically of objects and teachings which seem to offer it a 
basis, renders its objects sacred, objects to their criticism, and 
thus remains in the past while the science of the present moves 
on to other view-points. Thus results the never-ending con- 
flict not only of science and theology, but of science and relig- 
ion in so far as the religious experience clings to and finds 
expression through the conceptions of the past held sacred in 
theology. No religious feeling is “pure” but each is in part 
offspring of concepts which are joined with these feelings from 
the beginning, and therefore at no stage has this conflict been 
escaped excepting when for uncertain periods man’s view of 
the world has remained unchanged and in harmony with the 
cosmological teachings of the prevalent religious faith. 

As thus religion is not essentially a philosophy, or a cosmol- 
ogy, though it is in all stages associated with these; so, too, 
religion is to be distinguished from ethics. Even when some- 
what developed it may have no ethical code. It is said that 
Shinto has as its teaching only this,—Fear the gods and obey 
the Emperor! But in its earliest book there is not even this 
teaching, nothing which implies either as an ethical maxim. 
The later writers explain this unusual feature by saying that 
the Japanese, being holy by nature, needed no moral code, 
which was invented by immoral folk like the Hindus and the 
Chinese. But even the mythology of the Koyjiki offers ethical 
material of a sort, that is, it indicates the ethics of its own time 
and shows the current conceptions of right and wrong, though 
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not yet as moral precepts binding upon others, or on anyone. 
It reflects the ethical, as it reflects the political and social con- 
dition of the people, but is not itself ethical more than political. 
Nor in its development is religion necessarily ethical. Indeed 
an argument to the effect that it is a drag on ethical progress 
might well be made, since its mythology renders sacred a moral 
state which has been transcended, and deeds are ascribed to the 
gods which are abhorrent to men. Sanctions too are sought in 
their words and conduct for acts condemned by prevalent 
standards. Then antinomies result and religion is denied in the 
name of ethics. 

But the phenomena are by means so uniform that one may 
deduce a consistent philosophy of this relationship. Doubtless 
ethical teaching in a somewhat pure and high state of develop- 
ment, in advance even of the development of the masses of the 
people, has been associated with religion, and a sanction for 
right conduct in religious teaching of a future judgment has 
been a powerful impetus to a relatively right conduct. Huxley 
thinks that men without moral sense can only be compelled by 
fear and religion has supplied this fear. But in certain in- 
stances religion has gone beyond this. 

The best division of religion is into natural and ethical, or 
natural and personal, which comes to the same thing. Of 
course, no division is satisfactory, but this for the moment will 
answer our purpose. Here we come, in the second class, to the 
great religions which go back to an historical founder—Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, Judaism, and 
Christianity. All of these religions unite ethics with religion 
in a fashion which is comparatively unknown in the religions 
which cannot thus be traced back to great teachers. The most 
striking illustration of all is found in the prophets of Israel 
who transformed a tribal worship into ethical monotheism 
with, as result, a conception of God of the highest significance. 
To these men righteousness is the fundamental fact and God 
is worshipful because he is holy. The one appeal is to con- 
science—and religion finds its consummation in ethics. 

In turning to this second subject we follow the same order 
of discussion. We are not concerned with the topics, that is 
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to say, which take up the largest place in such discussions 
usually, but in that which has a relatively small place. We 
are not then to ask the origin of our ethical instinct, whether 
created or evolved; nor as to our ethical judgments, whether 
gained by experience or through intuition; nor with special 
types of ethical doctrine; nor with the distinctions of ethical 
maxims. Clifford says that the “maxims of ethics are hypo- 
thetical maxims, derived from experience and based on the 
assumption of the uniformity of nature.” And again, “By 
morals I mean the doctrine of a special kind of pleasure or 
displeasure which is felt by the human mind in contemplating 
certain courses of conduct, whereby they are felt to be right or 
wrong.” We might fear a murderer “but every one knows 
that these feelings are quite distinct, different from the feelings 
which condemn murder as a wrong thing it is as dis- 
tinct and recognizable as the feeling of pleasure in a sweet 
taste.” “The particular things commanded or forbidden .... 
depend upon the character of the individual in whose mind 
they arise.”* In the same essay Clifford derives man’s moral 
sense from his tribal relations, though he thus clearly enough 
recognizes the instinct as something deeper than this deriva- 
tion would indicate. Huxley also, in his Romanes lecture on 
Evolution and Ethics, professes to show the origin of ethics 
in the wolves which can hunt in packs on the tacit agreement 
that they will not hurt each other. But he says elsewheret 
that the origin of the moral sense is undiscoverable, “they who 
have it need no other motive, while the rules of conduct can 
be discovered in the sare way as others by observation and 
experiment.” Now we, as in the earlier part of this discus- 
sion, are concerned with this moral sense, but not with its 
origin. It does not concern us to decide whether its origin 
be undiscoverable or whether it can be sought out—or if the 
latter be true, which one of a dozen theories is correct. Sup- 
pose we take Clifford’s phrase and think of the maxims as 
hypothetical ; this being right, do it; and correcting our tradi- 
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tional and inherited conscience by our reason, using the term 
in its narrower sense, let us determine the right as we will. 
Being thus finally determined the moral sense responds: Do it. 
This moral sense is the prius of all ethical systems, of all ethical 
maxims, and is not explicable by those maxims. It belongs 
with the deepest sensibilities, as Huxley puts it. Our question 
then has to do with this moral sense or instinct, and not with 
any empirical contents. We ask, why should we give heed to 
this sense, and respond affirmatively to the “ought”? We may 
indeed dismiss the sense of obligation as illusion, though thus 
doing we shall find it difficult to escape maya anywhere in 
the whole universe. Or we may say we do not respond to it, 
being right supplies no motive for my conduct ; but then though 
we frankly separate ourselves from the moral world, we still 
discuss it as the man with no sense for music discusses it as 
phenomenon in others. But our problem is not even as to the 
existence of the feeling of oughtness, neither its origin, nor 
its universality, nor its character, nor its contents; but only 
this, the right being discovered, why should I do it? 

The first thing which strikes the attention is this: moral 
science differs from the positive sciences in that its special and 
primary object is “to determine what ought to be, and not to 
ascertain what merely is.”* Mr. Sidgwick continues—“Ethi- 
cal Science might, according to usage, denote studies that deal 
with the actually existent, viz., either the department of Psych- 
ology that deals with pleasures and pains, desires and volitions, 
moral sentiments and judgments, as actual phenomena of in- 
dividual human minds; or the department of Sociology dealing 
with similar phenomena, as exhibited by the larger organiza- 
tions of which individual human beings are elements. We 
observe, however, that comparatively few persons pursue these 
studies from pure curiosity, in order merely to ascertain what 
actually exists, has existed, or will exist in time. Most men 
wish not only to understand human action, but also to regulate 
it; they apply the ideas ‘good’ and ‘bad,’ ‘right’ and ‘wrong,’ 
to the conduct or institutions which they describe; and thus 
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pass, as I should say, from the point of view of Psychology 
and of Sociology to the point of view of Ethics. It is true the 
mutual implication of the two kinds of study is, on any theory, 
very close and complete.’’ And yet the distinction is clear and 
to be made, and thus distinguishing, let me repeat, ethics deals 
not merely with that which is but with that which should be. 

The man of good form conforms to the multitude. It is 
the sufficient plea that everyone does it. In ethics this plea is 
inadmissible. To go with the multitude to do evil is to be 
condemned. That everyone does it is not accepted by this 
tribunal. It rejects the rule which says, whatever is, is right. 
To justify feathering one’s own nest because peculation is in 
fashion, to teach sophistry because sophists abound and are 
popular, to applaud aggression and support it in our govern- 
ment because the world is being divided among the great 
powers, to cling to possessions or even to life in preference to 
principle, is to repudiate ethics. 

Not only does the ethical sense appeal from that which is 
to that which should be, it imperatively commands obedience. 
When once determined no dispute is possible. We may indeed 
disobey, but, disobeying, we forsake moral ground and to the 
moral man disobedience is impossible. For example, Mr. 
Huxley recognized nature as non-moral and terrible. He also 
knew it to be the fashion to cover up the facts, preaching peace 
when there is no peace; but for himself “he would rather have 
a millstone tied to his neck and be cast into the sea than to be 
with those who cover up these awful realities.”* John Stuart 
Mill we remember elected Hell rather than declare that to be 
just in God which is unjust in man, and plain men in every 
land and age have suffered the loss of all things and even of 
life itself in obedience to this imperative ought, witnesses to 
that which is not but should be. Prudence dictates a careful 
following of the way of the world. The moral sense_often 
demands that we forsake it at all hazards. Our question is, 
how can this be rational ? 

Another instance illustrates the same fact from a different 
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point of view. Nothing is more impressive than the develop- 
ment of the scientific conscience. By its rigorous method it 
separates natural knowledge from “the human prejudice and 
hasty ingenuity and delusive rhetoric or poetry which might 
have adulterated it.” No seeming good, no apparent gain is 
to turn the man of science from devotion to his facts. And 
yet it is not devotion to facts precisely—not to the world as 
known. “Science is an ordered systematic pursuit of knowl- 
edge.”’* The fact we now have is only a starting place for 
adventure in search of facts not yet known. Romanes} with his 
usual convincing clearness sets forth the method of science. It 
is from facts to hypothesis and from hypothesis to facts again, 
and so to more facts and new hypotheses in constantly widen- 
ing circles. Haeckeli insists upon the same truth and points 
out the provisional nature of all hypotheses. Each theory is 
held as a working hypothesis, the best basket, it has been said, 
in which to get our eggs to market, but when it has served its 
turn, to be cast aside for a new basket holding in safety our 
larger supply of eggs. This strict relativity of scientific knowl- 
edge is one of its most striking characteristics. It is an un- 
ending search for truth, and every truth attained is accepted 
only as an instalment to be supplemented and corrected by 
greater truths to come. 

Let me dwell for an instance upon this phase of scientific 
faith. It involves certain remarkable beliefs. It believes that 
truth can be found in the very act of confessing that it has not 
been found. Given evil in the world and we find it hard to 
believe in fundamental goodness, but, given error and we have 
no difficulty in its despite in believing that truth exists and 
can be found. Of course there are sceptics here also, but the 
true sceptic must abjure science and he to whom the scientific 
conscience is a fact is not disturbed though some men think 
him a fool for his pains. 

From the world which is known science then fares forth to 
the world which is not known, and the scientific conscience, 
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in its command to be true to facts, rests in the belief that this 
unknown world can be known, and being known will prove 
worth the knowing ; indeed, better worth the knowing than the 
world we know. That is the motive for the adventure and it 
is believed in spite of all seeming evidence to the contrary. Let 
me quote an extreme instance— 


“So far as I am individually concerned the result of this analysis has 
been to show that, whether I regard the problem of Theism on the lower 
plane of strictly relative probability, or on the higher plane of purely for- 
mal considerations, it equally becomes my obvious duty to stifle all belief 
of the kind which I conceive to be the noblest, and to discipline my intel- 
lect in regard to this matter into an attitude of the purest scepticism. And 
.... 1am not ashamed to confess that with this virtual negation of God, 
the universe to me has lost its soul of loveliness; and although from hence- 
forth the precept of ‘work while it is day’ will doubtless but gain an inten- 
sified force from the terribly intensified meaning of the words ‘that the 
night cometh when no man can work,’ yet when at times I think... . 
of the appalling contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed which 
once was mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as I now find it—at 
such times I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of 
which my nature is susceptible. For whether it be due to my intelligence 
not being sufficiently advanced to meet the requirements of the age—or 
whether it is due to the memory of those sacred associations which to me 
at least were the sweetest that life has given, I cannot but feel that for me, 
and for others who think as I do, there is a dreadful truth in those words 
of Hamilton—Philosophy having become a meditation, not merely of death, 
but of annihilation, the precept Know thyself has been transformed into the 
terrible oracle of Aedipus—‘Mayst thou ne’er know the truth of what thou 
ils 


This then is the climax, the awful vision of that which is 
compared with that which was supposed to be. But it does 
not represent at all the depths of Romanes’s faith, for he tells 
us just above— 


“It is therefore with the utmost sorrow that I feel myself compelled to 
accept the conclusions here worked out... . Just as I am confident that 
truth must in the end be most profitable for the race—so I am persuaded 
that every individual effort to attain it .... ought to be the common 
property of all men, no matter in what direction the results of its promul- 
gation may appear to tend.”+ - 


What then does this mean? That though the universe lose 
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its soul of loveliness, yet the only way to well-being is in cast- 
ing aside all garments of make-believe and accepting truth. 
On other terms, truth is better than make-believe, however 
lovely the latter and alluring. Let me again insist, in view of 
this confession of faith, the scientific conscience demands loy- 
alty to truth at all cost; not to truth as known merely but to 
truth as yet unknown, in the belief that this truth exists, can 
be found and is better than our present body of knowledge 
and better than all the rainbow colors of our most artistic 
imaginations. 

One illustration more. Herbert Spencer in the “Data of 
Ethics” sets forth a doctrine which shows the ethical man to 
be the relatively more developed man. The prophet, so to 
speak, is in advance of his time and shows what is to be. The 
criminal lags behind and shows the state which is vanishing 
away. So we, if we be ethical, feel the stirrings of the new 
time which as yet is not, and we go unhesitatingly as martyrs 
to prison and stake in obedience to our sense of right. This 
protest against the present, this appeal to the future is of the 
nature of the truly ethical man. Here again, as in the two 
preceding cases, we find the same fact and the same implica- 
tion. Why should the prophet be true to that which is to be 
at the cost of renouncing all which is? 

In all our ethical study we find the same phenomena, and 
must—if it be the study not of that which is but of that which 
ought to be. In its name Huxley will have a millstone tied 
around his neck, and Stuart Mill will sink deeper than the 
depths of Huxley’s sea, and Romanes will let the universe lose 
its soul of loveliness, and the plain man will come to want and 
suffer all this present world can know of loss and woe. Our 
question is, what is the reason for this, in Huxley, Mill, Ro- 
manes, and the unrhetorical plain man? 

If I understand him aright, Huxley says merely I do not 
know. That is complete agnosticism. Why should you do 
right? I do not know. If I have the moral sense, I’ll obey 
it; if I have it not, I’ll disobey it, and that is the end of it. 
But this is to make the irrational supreme and final, and to 
act not as a man but from an instinct which is blind. And 
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Huxley is in still deeper difficulty, for evolution is evil and 
this is the devil’s world, as he repeats over and over again, and 
in the Calvinistic theology he sees merely an anthropomorphic 
statement of these scientific facts. “Of moral purpose I see 
no trace in nature. That is an article of exclusively human 
manufacture and very much to our credit.”* In his Romanes 
lecture (p. 6), he describes the ethical man as kicking down 
the ladder by which he climbed to his present stage, and in 
another place holds that the criminal is a product of evolution 
as truly as the saint, and from this point of view no more 
blameable. He will therefore have no ethics of evolution at 
all. But if this be the cosmic process and the whole of it, by 
what rational process can man be asked to separate himself 
and set up a rule of conduct of his own exclusive manufacture, 
the reason for which he himself cannot state? He has it, 
himself has made it, he would have a millstone tied around his 
neck and be cast into the sea rather than disobey it, but he has 
no rational explanation for it. Why, in a world in which the 
struggle for existence is the law and the strongest survive, 
man should give himself a golden rule and condemn himself 
for violating it is not apparent. It is an appeal to a blind 
faith. 

Spencer faces the question and gives his answer. + “If for 
the divine will, supposed to be supernaturally revealed, we sub- 
stitute the naturally revealed end towards which the Power 
manifested throughout evolution works: then since evolution 
has been, and is still, working towards the highest life, it fol- 
lows that conforming to these principles by which the highest 
life is achieved is furthering that end. The doctrine that per- 
fection or excellence of nature should be the object of pursuit, 
is in one sense true; for it tacitly recognizes that ideal form 
of being which is the highest.” This answer suggests our 
final discussion. : 

Men, I take it, do not chase rainbows. They do not sur- 
render that which is for that which is not, the real for a mere 





*“Life and Letters,” p. ii., p. 285. 
“Data of Ethics,” pp. 171f. 
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ideal, the present for an impossible future. Let it be made 
apparent that evolution as Huxley describes it, 7. ¢., without 
moral elements, mistakenly as I think, is all: Let it appear that 
the universe is the vision of horror from which Romanes 
turned ; let it be supposed that that which is, in the empirical 
sense, is all, and ethics cease or become strictly irrational. 
There is no answer to the question, why should I do right? 
and no reason for my choosing or seeking right. But equally 
there is no reason why science should seek truth. 

It is not that which is known empirically which can answer 
the question. But in all the range, in the plain man who will 
not sin, in Mill and Huxley in their refusal to go with the 
multitude to speak evil, in Romanes representative of the 
scientific man who will be true to the truth, no matter what 
specters affright, and in Spencer, representative of the prophet 
who prefers to suffer now as incarnation of the virtue which 
is to be, the appeal is to the deeper truth, the deeper fact, the 
reality which transcends that which now is and that which now 
is known. In the theological language but in the strictest 
sense the appeal is from the things which are seen to the things 
which are unseen. In Lotze’s thought, the things which 
should be—in deepest sense are. 

To sum up: Ethics can be rendered rational only on the as- 
sumption that there is a reality deeper than the phenomenal 
world of sense, truer than the world we know and better. 
Religion is the intuition, the recognition of this reality. It 
becomes corrupt through its identification with other feelings 
and passions. Its explanation—theology—becomes supersti- 
tion through a too ready and uncritical identification of this 
reality with the symbols and concepts belonging to the varying 
stages of man’s development, determined as theology is by our 
general view of the world. 

Religion becomes worthy only as it is ethical—being thus 
delivered from false alliances with other feelings and passions ; 
and this unity of ethics and religion has its basis on the facts 
pointed out above—religion being the feeling of the reality 
which the ethical sense implicates. The great founders of 
ethical religion—especially the Hebrew prophets—by insight 
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or inspiration—attained the unity maintained in this paper— 
a unity we thus justify by reflection. 

But ethical systems like theological, identify too readily 
empirical teachings, hypothetical maxims, with ultimate truth. 
They equally with theology can be set free from superstition 
only by the method and the results of scientific inquiry. Nor 
is this something lugged in ab extra, for science in its devotion 
to truth is ethical in the truest sense, and by its search for a 
higher and better truth postulates the reality which religion 
trusts. 

GeorceE Wo. Knox. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 


THE CONCEPTION OF NATURE IN THE POEMS 
OF MEREDITH. 


SINCE the beginning of philosophy, the word “Nature” has 


been the centre of ambiguities, many of them, no doubt, due 
to mere confusion, but some, it may well be, pointing to con- 
ceptions of real value. The whole subject has never been 
more pressing than now, and it seems worth while to examine 
in this connection the work of George Meredith, the last of 
our poets who has sung of a faith in Nature and a lesson from 
Nature with high and persistent confidence. 

At the outset it will be well to restate the chief of the mean- 
ings current. On this hand, “nature” is used in what one might 
call an external sense, either to denote the world as it appears 
apart from man-—the world of the earth and the wild animals, 
of the sky and the stars—or to include with this all that hap- 
pens to man as to other creatures except what is due to his 
own action. On the other hand, it may refer to the inner 
world in the heart of man himself, and here it may mean all 
impulses whatsoever, or only those that tend towards fulness 
of physical life in the individual. Further, and still more 
important to note, “natural” is used in the sense of “good,” 
good according to the standard set by man, and this both for 
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the inner and the outer world. The pure affections of the 
heart, the grace of a tree, the shapeliness of a horse, are called 
“natural” in a sense not strictly applicable to what is cruel or ill- 
proportioned or unseemly. Misapplications, however, are and 
have always been incessant. A glance at contemporary 
thought shows what extravagances can follow. Everything 
in existence must be accepted just as it is; it “comes from 
nature,” and therefore needs no change. Every impulse is 
“natural,” and therefore all are admirable, and ethical chaos 
has come again. “Self-preservation is the first law of nature,” 
therefore let us glorify brute force and selfishness. It is not, 
however, my purpose now to dwell on these fallacies, but to 
ask what are the roots of their persistency. Why in the first 
instance, was the name of “nature” used for both the inner 
and the outer world? Why, above all, was “natural” ever 
chosen as a synonym for “good”? 

Now it is obvious that the reverence which the plain man 
feels for life-promoting impulses ceases at once if they con- 
flict with his ideal of conduct. If he feels an invincible dis- 
trust of the suicide, he feels an ineradicable contempt for the 
soldier who follows the “natural instinct” to run away. Thus, 
if there is to be any harmoriy between such judgments, it 
seems we need a further conception, a belief that somehow 
these natural impulses are essentially subservient to the 
moral. Again, the lovers of Nature need not necessarily up- 
hold all her works in themselves as beautiful or beneficent. 
Even if they misunderstand their own experiences so much as 
to say, in defiance of clumsiness and dirt, that they find nothing 
ugly in Nature, they would have to admit that there are de- 
grees in her beauty which need not correspond to degrees in 
their adoration. It is not only her loveliness that can startle 
them into recognition. The “meanest flower” can touch as 
deep springs as the fairest. The pig grunting in the mud can 
suggest as much as the crossing deerherds “up a clearing’s 
leafy rise.”* Nor, unless they shut their eyes to facts, can 
they deny that Nature is “Nature red in tooth and claw.” 





*“The Woods of Westermain,” G. Meredith. 
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Yet they may grant all this and still in spite of hurricane and 
avalanche they may hear a voice in the mountains and the sea. 
The root of their love, it would seem, is not satisfaction in 
this or that natural process as it stands, but a sense of a 
power in and behind each manifestation that must be some- 
thing more than the mere outward appearance. Any scene that 
brings such lovers into this presence can do for them what they 
need, however much it may repel them in other ways. This is 
the reason of their passion for desolate scenery, where Nature 
cannot be obscured, as in a well-kept park, by what has sprung 
from her, of their irritation with those who will only give her 
the patronage of their approval when she satisfies their esthetic 
demand, of their contempt for those who will only notice her 
“improving examples,”’ as though the snake and the tiger did 
not share with the bee and the lamb in the same great fount 
of life. Yet it cannot be mere naked power that they wor- 
ship, for their whole attitude is essentially one of love, a love 
which far from making them forget their own ideal seems 
to brace them for the struggle towards it. Nature’s mani- 
festations may not be beautiful or good, yet they seem to be 
stamped with something that prompts to goodness and beauty. 
None need be taken as a model for our action, but the touch 
of the life in them all somehow stimulate us to our own work. 
If Nature is not moral in herself, she is yet on the side of 
morality. 

Meredith’s doctrine is the completion of all such obscure 
convictions. The external world, apart from the wills of 
men, he holds to be the manifestation of one Power, “Nature,” 
a power distinct from Man and yet akin to him, akin to the 
best he has it in him to be. And the urge in each of us to- 
wards physical life and enjoyment springs from the same 
source, and shows in a similar way a real connection with the 
Best. 

Nature in us is, primarily, the force that makes for indi- 
vidual life, and these impulses are therefore “natural” in the 
prime sense of the word. But they make for something more 
and therefore they are to be called “good” also, not good, 
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that is, just because they are natural, but because the natural 
holds im it the seed of good. But the seed is, so to speak, 
dormant, and can only-be developed by our own struggle, a 
struggle that is not ignorant of pain and failure. Meredith 
does not attempt to define with philosophical accuracy the 
precise relation between these impulses and what we may 
call their fulfillment. And here lies a great danger for those 
who try to expound him, the danger of putting their own 
blundering attempts at system-making in the place of his vital 
essence. To imagine two separate forces at work in man, 
Nature and Spirit, and two others that thwart them in the 
cravings of Disease and Sin, seems to make a ridiculous 
breach in the unity of the individual. To say that the life- 
promoting impulse is the same force, only at a lower power, 
as the hunger and thirst after righteousness seems more 
reasonable, but does not help towards an explanation of the 
conflict. Leaving all this aside, however, the essential point 
to hold is that, somehow or other, these impulses do prompt 
to something beyond themselves, something that our reason 
could recognize as absolutely good. If we could reach that, 
we should find ourselves in no less sympathy than before with 
physical vitality, but the sympathy would have become intel- 
ligent: we should have undérstood its meaning. One “gate 
of life’’ at least may be opened by the joys of the flesh. There 
may be other paths to the goal, but this at any rate is one. 
Of “bodily exaltations” Meredith writes deliberately in a pas- 
sage of singular beauty : 


“One who has had them (when they do not bind him), may reach the 
Isles of Bliss sooner than another. Sensual faith in the upper glories is 
something. ‘Let us remember,’ says The Pilgrim’s Scrip, ‘that Nature, 
though heathenish, reaches at her best to the footstool of the Highest. 
She is not all dust but a living portion of the spheres. In aspiration 
it is an error to despise her, forgetting that through Nature only can we 
ascend. Cherished, trained and purified, she is then partly worthy the 
divine mate who is to make her wholly so. St. Simeon saw the Hog in 
Nature, and took Nature for the Hog.’” * 


It is in such a spirit as this that Whitman can celebrate 


*“The Ordeal of Richard Feveral,” c. 23. 
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“the life of my senses and flesh, transcending my senses and 
flesh,” and that Wordsworth can sing of 

“Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 

Truth breathed by cheerfulness.”* 
Half understood, often misunderstood, again and again this 
belief in Nature and health comes back upon man. The Bac- 
chanal madness may have meant little else. Such a wild 
guess at truth is Meredith’s theme in the daring impressive 
grotesque he calls “Jump-to-Glory-Jane.” To Jane, the peas- 
ant founder of a Shaker Sect, jumping has become the very 
way of life. She has been visited with sensations of bodily 
health and vigor that open spiritual vistas, sensations that 
“are to her as the being of angels in her frame,” and through 
all the whimsical absurdity Meredith never lets us forget that 


“Tt is a lily-light she bears 
For England up the ladder-stairs.” 


It is not that the indulgence of the senses is a kind of pleas- 
urable sauce to be supped now and then in a holiday mood: 
the senses are rather the raw material of the satisfying life: 
they are even more, for they are no alien matter on which a 


form has to be imposed from without: of themselves they de- 
mand for their own peace a higher use: the body, as Mere- 
dith puts it, is the bride calling for the spirit who is to be the 
bridegroom; it is “by her own live warmth” alone that Nature 
can “be lifted out of slime.”+ Reason is the child of the 
great mother, the child who is to interpret her inarticulate 
cries. There is no ultimate discord in the elements of which 
we are made. Here on this earth we can come in sight of 
what Browning calls 
“the ultimate angel’s law, 
There where life, law, joy, impulse, are one thing. 

The voices of the three singers to young blood,t the 
voice of unreflecting delight in the flesh and its force, the 
voice of prudence, the voice of personal passion; each by it- 





*“The Tables Turned.” 
+“One of Our Conquerors,” c. 35. 
“The Three Singers to Young Blood.” 
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self incomplete and jarring, childish or harsh or ravenous, 
could all be brought into the same melody at last: 
“Hark to the three. Chimed they in one, 
Life were music of the sun; 
Liquid first, and then the caw, 
Then the cry that knows not law.” 
But to reach this harmony toil is needed, and that is the work 
of man. 
Left to herself Nature at best is dumb and lost, at worst, 
an engine of destruction. Meredith is not the writer to for- 


“‘ 


te . how the devil spends 
A fire God gave for other ends.’’* 


“How the God of old time will act Satan of new, 
If we keep him not straight at the higher God aimed.” 

And the business of life when life is “thoroughly lived” is 
just this interpretation of Nature, this “reading of Earth.” This 
is what it means to “keep faith with Nature’—we are not 
“wise of her prompting,” we have not understood the rose of 
her in our blood, if it gives no birth to the “rose in brain,” if 
the human Good does not blossom out of the natural. Nor 
does Meredith leave that Good a mere abstraction, though it 
is not his task to give an inventory of its content. Sympathy 
and courage are for him true flowers of that immortal garland 
whose roots are “in good gross earth.”” Our problems must all 
be solved in “the soul of brotherhood.” “Not until we are 
driven back upon an unviolated Nature, do we call to the in- 
tellect to think radically: and then we begin to think of our 
fellows.”t Thus it is idle to dream of mere self-indulg- 
ence. The man who has been deceiving himself under the 
pretext that he is “made of flesh and blood” finds no answer 
to soothe him after he is startled into a searching doubt of his 
“clamorous appeals to Nature.” “Are we, in fact, harmonious 
with the great Mother when we yield to the pressure of our 
natures for indulgence? Is she, when translated into us, solely 
the imperious appetite?’ 


*R. Browning, “Time’s Revenges.” “The Empty Purse.” 
t“One of Our Conquerors,” c. 25. {f Ibid, c. 40. 
Vol, XII.—No. 3 22 
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The woman who has a right to “Nature’s logic, Nature’s 
voice, for self-defence,’ knows that the price of her keeping 
it is loyalty of heart and justice of purpose. “The Nature 
upholding her fled at a vision of a stranger entangled.’’ She 
knows that “we may be rebels against our time and its 
laws: if we are really for Nature, we are not lawless.”* 
No marriage is “natural” except that which is founded on 
the heart’s love that can give a life +. Thus it is self in the 
narrow sense of the word, the petty self always dragging 
us back from union with our fellows or from the struggle 
after what we yet admit to be best for our own souls, it is 
this “old dragon’ that is the arch enemy and enslaver alike 
of Nature and of Man. Meredith cannot be accused of mini- 
mizing the conflict: indeed his sense of the perilous strife 
makes him often utter hard words, at first sight puzzling, 
against the goddess of his worship. ‘“Untamable old Na- 
ture,” he can call her, “that wanton old thing, the empress of 
disorderliness, § “the power that is always pressing to 
break the dam and be through, uproarious in her primitive 
licentiousness.”” J] 

A weighty passage in “Beauchamp’s Career’’ at once ex- 
presses this apparent contradiction and gives the solution of 
it. “The world and nature,” it runs, “which are opposed in 
relation to our vital interests, each agrees to demand of us 
a perfect victory, on pain otherwise of proving it a stage per- 
formance, and the victory over the world, as over nature, is the 
victory over self: and this victory lies in yielding perpetual ser- 
vice to the world and none to nature: for the world has to be 
wrought out, nature to be subdued.”|| To get the full 
reality out of our natural instincts and out of the web of re- 
lations woven by society, to make them both, that is, the best 
they have it in them to be, we have unceasingly to refuse the 
demands of our narrow self in the name of the wider. Such 
a conflict is accepted by Meredith with confident joy. It is 
through this struggle alone that character is realized : to count 


* Ibid, c. 11; ¢ Ibid, c. 25; § Ibid, c. 18; { Ibid, c. 36; || “Beauchamp’s 
Career ” c. 42. 
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ourselves to have attained would be to court a death-in-life: 

“Wisdom is won of its fight, 

The combat incessant: it dries 

To mummy-wrap perching a height.”* 
In this spirit he meets life not merely patiently, but as a con- 
queror. The fact that character can be and is developed by 
the clash with circumstance is to him warrant for infinite hope. 
So does Browning see the lost face of God grow again in the 
outunes of a universe that can mould men. 7 

This faith of Meredith’s is supported and enriched by his 
conception of a link between Man and the Nature without, a 
Power real in its own right, no mere phantom of his construc- 
tion, independent, yet bound to him by a mysterious sympathy. 

“For every elemental power 

Is kindred to our hearts, and once 

Acknowledged, wedded, once embraced, 

Once taken to the unfettered sense, 

Once claspt into the naked life, 

The union is eternal.”§ 
This union in its most simple and primitive form, the union, 
as it were, in the mere joy of physical life, Meredith has cele- 
brated with splendid richness of fancy in the “Appeasement 
of Demeter,” an old myth recast with new significance. The 
primal mother ceases to care for life, and all the wheels of 
advance are stopped; not till she returns to the laughter of 
living can the starved people get “flesh on skeleton.” Mere 
pain and pleasure, elementary hope and fear, are our first 
“links to a Mother of grace.’’f] 

But just as the urge to life within us holds, wrapped up in it, 
much more than mere living, so the union with Nature means 
much more than this. To be in contact with natural things 
is to touch a source of righteousness as well as of strength. » 
All poets, perhaps, have felt something of this faith, but Mere- 
dith makes it a corner-stone of his thinking. Wordsworth and 
Whitman offer the nearest parallels to his work in this as in 


* “A Faith on Trial.” 

+ “Epilogue,” fin. ; 

§ “South-West Wind in the Woodlands” (out of print). 
“A Faith on Trial.” 
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many other points. Whitman will create his poems in the 
open air and test them “by trees, stars, rivers” ;* he knows 
that systems “may prove well in lecture-rooms, yet not prove 
at all under the spacious clouds and along the landscape and 
flowing currents.”+ True religion is taught to Words- 
worth’s “wanderer” as much by “his habitual wanderings 
out of door” as by his “goodness and kind works.”§ 
Meredith makes a Diana who has lost her way feel that “one 
morning on the Salvatore heights, would wash her clear of the 
webs defacing and entangling her. In one of his most strik- 
ing poems|| a “lone-laid wife,” tempted to weakness and in- 
constancy, lies awake all night after a season of drought “‘to 
hear the rain descend,” and the mere sound and smell of the 
rain, the breathings from Earth’s “heaved breast of sacred 
common mould” of themselves bring to her the strengthening 
that she needs. So special and marked indeed, is the virtue 
that. goes out of Nature that these three poets are agreed in 
placing it, in a sense, above what can be got from Man. Why 
is this? Is it just because Nature is the expression of some- 
thing other, though akin, of an aspect of the whole that could 
not be resolved into human consciousness? The poets do not 
answer, but they hold unmistakably that there is something 
to be got from Nature which cannot be supplied elsewhere. 
It is doing Wordsworth wrong to explain away his outburst: 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 

Than all the sages can.’”’** 


Meredith’s “South-West Wind in the Woodlands” echoes 
the thought, almost the very words: 


* “By Blue Ontario’s Shore’ —14. 
t “Song of the Open Road”—6. 
§ “The Excursion,” Bk. I. 
“Diana of Crossways,” c. 23 fin. 
|| “Earth and a Wedded Woman.” 
**“The Tables Turned.” Cf. 
“One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason: 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season.”—“To my Sister.” 
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“The voice of Nature is abroad 

This night; it fills the air with balm; 
Her mystery is o’er the land; 

And he who hears her now, and yields 
His being to her yearning tones, 

And seats his soul upon her wings, 

And broadens o’er this wind-swept world 
With her, will gather in the flight 

More knowledge of her secret, more 
Delight in her beneficence, 

Than hours of musing, or the lore 

That lives with men could ever give!” 


In this same spirit Whitman speaks of the impression from 
the starlit sky as beyond anything from art, books, sermons, 
or from science old or new.* Lucifer in Meredith’s son- 
net could tower over the earth and its sleeping sinners, but 

“at the stars, 
Which are the brain of heaven, he looked and sank. 


Around the ancient track marched, rank on rank 
The army of unalterable law.”+ 


Such a sense of a glory proclaimed by the silent heavens 
recalls the old Hebrew fire of adoration that, where all else 
failed, could give a Job strength enough to bear the still un- 


solved problem of evil. 

On the other hand Meredith holds that we cannot hear this 
voice of Nature any more than we can understand our own 
“natural impulses,” except through incessant striving after 
the complete human ideal. To reach the fires at the heart of 
Earth we have to experience the fire of Life. The tortured 
wife in “Earth and a Wedded Woman” would not go back 
to the untroubled playtime of her girl-companions : 


“They have not known; they are not in the stream; 
Light as the flying seed-ball is their play, 
The silly maids! and happy souls they seem; 
Yet Grief would not change fates with such as they. 
They have not struck the roots which meet the fires 
Beneath, and bind us fast with Earth, to know 

The strength of her desires, 

The sternness of her woe.” 


* “Specimen Days.’”’—‘“Hours for the Soul.” 
t “Lucifer in Starlight.” 
§ “Earth and a Wedded Woman,” III. 
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The man in “A Faith on Trial,” set face to face, as it were, 
with his whole life, finds in the worst hour of his ordeal that 
the supreme crisis, valiantly met, has become for him the 
supreme revealer of Nature’s secret : 


“But this in myself did I know 
That natures at interflow 

With all of their past and the now, 
Are chords to the Nature without, 
Orbs to the greater whole; 

First then, nor utterly then 

Till our lord of sensations at war, 
The rebel, the heart, yields place 
To brain, each prompting the soul.” 


The everyday woods are all enchanted “Woods of Wester- 
main,” horrible to cowardice and selfishness, holding a mean- 
ing of joy for the valiant, brimful of suggestions for the right 
life, frank and modest, free and pure, the life that could sing 


the true song of the mind, where blood and brain and spirit 
sang together, the life that could rejoice in the change 
through which the Dragon of Self is tamed and stamped for 
service, the life that could lead to a glimpse of that fundamen- 
tal Power, the weaver of the natural world, girt with terrors 
and thunders and silences, yet felt to be the mother of man, 
the prompter to reason, and the inspirer of hope.* 

Nor can this battle be thoroughly fought out except among 


men: 
“Not solitarily in fields we find 
Earth’s secret open, though one page is there, .. . 
Not where the troubled passions toss the mind, 
In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 
It hangs for those who hither thither fare 
Close inter-threading nature with our kind.” 


Like Whitman, Meredith will go at one time “through the 
mighty woods,” and at another “through the mightier cities.’’t 
The “full-grown poet,” for him as for Whitman, stands be- 
tween Nature and Man,” “as blender, uniter, tightly holding 
hands.”§ The lore of the Forest is not read till he appears: 


*“The Woods of Westermain.” 

+“Earth’s Secret.” 

t“Rise O Days from your Fathomless Deeps.” 
§“When the Full-Grown Poet Came.” 
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“Came then the one, all ear, all eye, all heart; 
Devourer and insensibly devoured; 

In whom the city over forest flowered, 

The forest wreathed the city’s drama-mart.” 


It is he who can show amid the woods— 


“What charm the human concourse works, 

Amid the press of men, what virtue lurks 

Where bubble sacred wells of wildness lone.’’* 
Melampus, learned in roots and herbs, who walked among 
Earth’s creatures “as a scholar who reads a book,” loving 
them all with a fearless love,, a love that had insight in it, 

*Melampus dwelt among men: Physician and sage, 

He served them, loving them, healing them” ; 
understanding that to use his knowledge thus was to draw 
from the deepest wellspring of Earth.+ So Wordsworth 
learnt to pass from a mere rapture in the loveliness of Nature, 
from 

“a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye,” 


led on by “the still sad music of humanity” unto the culmin- 


ating 
“sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused,’t 
something that moved in Nature and Man alike, something 
that Euripides sought for in his questioning cry, “Thou, who- 
ever thou art, hard to guess at, hard to know, the law of Na- 
ture or the mind of Man,’§ something that was at last realized 
to be both. Thus Meredith comes to claim that it is only in 
the faces of heroic men and women that we see the true out- 
pouring, reflection, definite expression of Nature: 

“That is the welling of her, there 


The mirror: with one step beyond, 
For likewise is it voice.”** 


*“Forest-History,” published in Literature, July 9, 1808. 
+“Melampus.” 

t“Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey.” 
§Euripides. Troades. II. 885, 886. 

**“Hard Weather.” 
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At the same time it will not do to overlook the fact that 
something more is required for the communion with Nature 
than the heroic temper. Meredith frankly calls it “faith” and 
is not afraid of the word. He speaks of it as a “leap of the 
spirit,” admitting that it is not based on logic or laws of evi- 
dence, but claiming that it is really a higher manifestation of 
the Reason that is the base for them: 

“*Tis Reason herself, tiptoe 
At the ultimate bound of her wit, 
On the verges of Night and Day.”* 
And like the love for a person, it is the divination of some- 
thing which is the source of qualities, and a belief in that, not 
a mere admission of undeniable events and appearances. Her 
true lover, Earth says, must be awake 
“To love more than things of my lap, 
Love me.”+ 
To such come revelations in the light of which 


“Half strange seems Earth and sweeter than her flowers.”t 


As with Wordsworth, so with Meredith, this sense of some- 


thing in Nature that is more than phenomena and their rela- 
tions is so intense that he is ready to sympathize with Pagan 
anthropomorphism rather than to think of her as utterly life- 
less. The wildest mythological fancies were closer to her 
than that: 


“Banished is the white Foam-born 
Not from here,” 


he says of “the mystical woods,” 


“nor under ban 
Phoebus lyrist, Phoebe’s horn, 
Pipings of the reedy Pan, 
Loved of earth of old they were, 
Loving did interpret her; 
And the sterner worship bars 
None.whom Song has made her stars.” |] 


And further, this embrace of Nature as the wise mother of 


*“A Faith on Trial.” 

+ Ibid. 

t“Meditation under Stars.” 

|| “The Woods of Westermain.” 
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heroic children, brings with it, for Meredith, something more 
than the impulse to heroism: it brings an all-embracing hope. 
Nature, he believes, not only sends us after a good which is 
our good, but she whispers that we can reach it. It is no 
chimera we pursue. If we follow her bidding all will be well 
with us. Thus she is the spring of comfort as well as of 
courage. Here again Whitman and Wordsworth offer the 
most striking parallels. Whitman’s words in “Specimen 
Days,” (“Death of Thomas Carlyle”), sum up his whole at- 
titude: “with me, too, when depressed by some teasing prob- 
lem, I wait till I go out under the stars for the last voiceless 
satisfaction.”” Wordsworth tells how the mere look of grass 
and weeds in the rain could bring peace to a heart filled with 
a tale of hopeless sorrow: 

“I well remember that those very pleasures, 

Those weeds, and the high speargrass on the wall, 


By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o’er, 
As once I passed, did to my heart convey, 


“So still an image of tranquility, 
So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 

Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 

From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
The passing shows of being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream that could not live 
Where meditation was. I turned away 

And walked along my road in happiness.” * 


This belief of Meredith’s in an assurance from Nature that 
nothing in the world or out of it can bring anything but good 
to the good man leads him to speak of her as pointing to 

“The great Over-Reason we name 

Beneficence,” + 
as bidding the mind of man seek “the Master Mind,” in the 
confidence that he can reach it, it, that is, “the great Un- 
seen, nowise the dark Unknown.’’§ 

Such passages hint at a conception of the kind suggested 
above, namely, that Nature is another partial expression of 


* “The Excursion,” Bk. I. fin. + “A Faith on Trial,” fin. 
§ “A Reading of Life.” 
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the same ultimate Power working for good that stirs in us, 
a Power which is greater than either of its manifestations, 
and which in the end is ruler of all. But Meredith is reticent 
on the matter, and it is hard to be sure of his precise view. 
Whatever it is, however, there can be no doubt of his hope. 
We shall gain, if we are valiant, what will content the valiant. 
Nothing can stand in the way of that, not death itself. The 
impulse, fortified by communion with Nature, to face every- 
thing that can befall us whether from within or from without, 
in the faith that it can be stamped with heroism, is a sign 
that the soul of man can conquer in the battle: in the words 
of his Diana, it is “a little boat to sail us past despondency 
of life and the fear of extinction... .. There is nothing 
the body suffers that the soul may not profit by. . . . With 
that I sail into the dark; it is my promise of the immortal: 
teaches me to see immortality for us.”* The real worth 
of life lies in the effort to attain the ideal, and the sense of 
the reality of that ideal, coupled with recognition that the 
force at the back of Nature is in harmony with it, can show 
us life beyond the death that ends this life of sense: 

“Nought else are we when sailing brave 

Save husks to raise and bid it burn, 

Glimpse of its livingness will wave 

A light the senses can discern 

Across the river of the death, 

Their close.” + 

But here arises a question of great importance and diff- 

culty. In what precise sense does Meredith mean that life 
outlasts death? Does he mean to imply personal immortality, 
or is he only thinking of the effect on other lives springing 
from the work done and the life lived by the worker who 
himself passes utterly away? Passages might be quoted to 
support either view, but on the whole it seems impossible to 
explain the triumphant confidence in Nature with which he 
faces Death on the supposition that it is the end for the indi- 
vidual life: 


* “Tiana on the Crossways,” c. 43. 
+ “The Thrush in February.” 
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“And O, green bounteous earth! 
Bacchante Mother! stern to those 

Who live not in thy heart of mirth; 

Death shall I shrink from, loving thee? 

Into the breast that gives the rose 

Shall I with shuddering fall?”* 
Making all allowance for a poet’s metaphors, how can the 
Earth be to him such a Mother if she is after all only “the 
place of graves?” And in the wonderful poem called “Earth 
and Man,” he recognizes expressly that the desire for per- 
manence and joy, the shrinking from dust as the end, springs 
from the heart of Nature as much as the impulse to heroic 


effort: 
“Those are her rules which bid him wash foul sins; 


Those her revulsions from the skull that grins 
To ape his end.” 


“And her desires are those, 

For happiness, for lastingness, for light. 
*Tis she who kindles in his haunting night 
The hoped dawn-rose.” 


“Fair fountains of the dark 

Daily she waves him, that his inner dream 

May clasp amid the glooms a springing beam, 

A quivering lark.”+ 

3ut no doubt Meredith holds that the veil is not fully lifted. 

He sees “the dawn glow through,”t but that is all. The 
faith that he is really concerned to hold to is that it is worth 
while to go on: that there is “a heart of eternal goodness to 
receive” the dead, “whatever the nature of the eternal secret 
may be.”§ How much is involved in that “eternal good- 
ness” he does not care to inquire. What the heroic man has 
a right to claim for his satisfaction will be granted to him, 
but he is not yet told what that will be. To refuse to con- 
tinue the struggle unless a detailed answer can be found, 
means, Meredith thinks, a lack of spiritual vigor. The great 
Mother teaches a patient trust: 


“And ‘If thou hast good faith, it can repose,’ 
She tells her son.”§ 


*“Ode to the Spirit of Earth in Autumn,” (out of print). 
+“Earth and Man,” stanzas 30-32. +¢“Hymn to Colour.” 
§“Lord Ormont and his Aminta.” [Earth and Man.” 
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We have simply to do our work, 


“Leaving her the future task 
Loving her too well to ask.* 


It is not the proof of immortality that can make us feel that 
life is worth living: it is the sense of its worth that assures 


us of immortality. Nature whispers to the valiant heart that 


nothing of real value can perish: 


“Near is he to great Nature in the thought 

Each changing season intimately saith, 

That nought save apparition knows the death; 

To the God-lighted mind of man ’tis nought. 

Close on the heart of Earth his bosom beats, 

When he the mandate lodged in it obeys, 

Content to breast a future clothed in haze, 

Strike camp and onward, like the wind’s cloud-fleets.”+ 


Such an attitude explains the sternness with which Mere- 
dith speaks of “the questions.” If they could all be answered, 
which they cannot be, what ultimate good should we gain? 
Scientific proof, if it was to be had, of life after death could 
not give us the inner significance of life itself: 


“Shall man into the mystery of breath, 

From his quick-beating pulse a pathway spy? 
Or learn the secret of the shrouded death, 
By lifting up the lid of a white eye? 

Cleave thou thy way with fathering desire 

Of fire to reach to fire.”{ 


However interesting the intellectual search, it is neither the 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, nor the leap of the 
spirit to union with Nature and Life. “They scarce have the 
thirst,” Earth is made to say of the questioners, 


“Except to unriddle a rune, 
And I spin none; only show, 
Would humanity soar from its worst, 
Winged above darkness and dole, 
How flesh unto spirit must grow. 
Spirit raves not for a goal.’”’§ 
*“The Woods of Westermain.” 
t“A Reading of Life,” printed in the Monthly Review, March, 1901, 
Meredith’s last published utterance. 
t“Hymn to Colour.” 
§“A Faith on Trial.” 
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Yet the belief in a goal of some kind is the very foundation 
of Meredith’s philosophy, and it may seem strange to many 
that he should so persistently refuse to define it any further. 
His own summing-up of the matter does inevitably suggest 
questions that cannot ultimately be put aside: 

“Then let our trust be firm in Good, 

Though we be of the fasting; 

Our questions are a mortal brood, 

Our work is everlasting. 

We children of Beneficence 

Are in its being sharers; 

And Whither vainer sounds than Whence, 

For word with such wayfarers.”* 

How can our work be everlasting if it is only done for a 
perishing race? How can we talk of Beneficence, if all the 
mutilated lives only “subserve another’s end?” Are we not 
driven to a further inference? Is not Whitman’s attitude with 
its unmistakable demands, more logical and complete? 
“Pleasantly and well-suited I walk, rau 
Do you think I could walk pleasantly and well-suited toward annihila- 

tion?” 
3ut to say that Meredith stops short where it would be more 
natural to go on is not to deny that his way of approach is 
the right one. And his hard words are well deserved by that 
“foolish and adulterous” stretching at evidence which fancies 
it can take the place of the “mortal moral strife” that for 
Meredith, as for Clough, alone forges the key to the “fast-shut 
door.” That is the “cry of unfaith,” “crying aloud for an 


opiate boon,” f[ 


“Unfaith clamouring to be coined 
To faith by proof ;” || 


that is the spirit that proffers 
“vows of living faith. 
For little signs.” ** 


It springs from the senses that must “touch and feel” in order 


*“The Question Whither.” 

+“To Think of Time.” _ 
q“A Faith on Trial.” ‘ 
||“Earth and Man.” **Ibid. 
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to be sure; it is nursed by the temper that shrinks from 
tragedies ;* it leads on to a denial of any value in the life 
of earth, even to an acquiescence in that base heaven of the 
elect from which a man’s fellows are shut out: 


“From dust, of him abhorred, 

He would be snatched by Grace discovering worth. 
‘Sever me from the hollowness of Earth? 

Me take dear Lord!’ ”+ 


The fullest expression of Meredith’s whole view of the matter 
is to be found in “A Faith on Trial,” a poem evidently auto- 
biographical. Under the burden of his wife’s death the poet 
finds no other answer from Nature to his questions and his 
cravings, but the simple bidding to go on with his work, with 


his aspirations, with his 


“dreaming of good 
Illimitable to come, 


in union with his brothers, and in the confidence that every- 
thing he meets comes from the “sacred Reality” which is stern 
only to the selfish self. This gives him “a reading of Earth” 


through which 
“a concord deeper than cries 


Of the Whither whose echo is Whence,” 

springs up 
“as a fountain-jet in the wind 
Bowed dark o’er the falling and strewn.” 
As pledge and earnest of the ultimate triumph he grasps 

“the very sap of the vital” in the one recognition 

“That from flesh unto spirit man grows 

Even here on the sod under sun.” 
That is all, but it is enough: 


“and have we wept, 
And have we quailed with fears, 
Or shrunk with horrors, sure reward 
Who see through mould the rose unfold, 
_ We have whom knowledge crowns; 
“The soul through blood and tears.” § 


F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
LONDON. 


* “A Faith on Trial.” + “Earth and Man.” § “Outer and Inner.” 








The Ethics of Speculation. 


THE ETHICS OF SPECULATION. 


TAKEN in its narrowest sense, the word speculation describes 
transactions that are made for the sole purpose of getting a 
profit from changes in price. This is the sense in which it will 
be used in this paper. Furthermore, the discussion will be 
confined to operations on the stock and produce exchanges. 
The speculator, then, buys and sells property because he ex- 
pects to realize a gain from changes in its price, not because 
he expects to be a sharer in its earnings. The reason that he 
does not intend to profit by the earnings of the property that 
he ostensibly buys and sells, is to be found in the fact that his 
control of the property will be either too brief to secure the 
actual earnings, or too indefinite to create earnings. The 
former is the usual case of speculation in stock, the latter, of 
speculation in produce. 

Some examples will make clearer this distinction between 
the speculator and the ordinary investor or trader. The man 
who buys railway stocks merely to sell them in a few days at 
an expected advance, is a speculator; the man who buys them 
to hold permanently for the sake of the dividends that they 
will yield, is not a speculator. The former looks to price 
changes for his gains, the latter to property earnings. Again, 
two men buy wheat on the board of trade: the first is a miller 
who wants wheat to grind; the second is a speculator who has 
no particular use for wheat. He does not intend to change its 
form in any way or bring it nearer to the consumer; his in- 
terest in it is confined solely to its fluctuations in price. From 
these he expects to make his profit. The miller, on the other 
hand, will add utility to the wheat by converting it into flour. 
His profit will be in the nature of a payment for this produc- 
tive and social service. In like manner, the dividends re- 
ceived by the genuine investor in railway stocks will be a re- 
turn for the use of his capital in a productive business. Both 
he and the miller are producers of utility, while the specula- 
tive buyer of stocks, and the speculative buyer of wheat, add 
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nothing to the utility of any property—make no contribution 
to production. 

Pure speculation on the exchanges differs, therefore, from 
ordinary trade and investment, in its effect upon the production 
of utility, and in the source of its gains. These are in reality 
two aspects of the same economic fact. It is also unique in the 
manner in which its contracts are completed, or “settled.” [| 
have spoken of the speculator as, ostensibly buying and selling. 
In purely speculative purchases and sales, there is no genuine 
transfer of goods. The stocks bought are not, in any adequate 
sense, brought into the possession and control of the purchaser, 
but are usually “carried” by his broker until they are sold. 
The exceptions to this rule are not of great importance, and 
need not concern us here. The produce bought—wheat, cot- 
ton, petroleum, etc.—is not moved an inch in any direction. 
When the buyer completes one of these transactions he merely 
receives Or pays out a sum based on the extent to which the 
price of the goods in question has risen or fallen. The mechan- 
ism of these settlements falls outside the scope of this paper. 
It suffices to point out that speculative contracts are settled by 
a payment of price differences, instead of by a genuine delivery 
of goods. In effect and intention they are substantially wagers 
on the course of prices. 

Indiscriminate apologists for speculation and the exchanges 
are fond of insisting on the productive services of so-called 
speculators who gather and store up goods during a period of 
plenty, and dispose of them during a period of scarcity, or 
who carry goods from a place where they are abundant to a 
place where they are in greater demand. Hence they conclude 
that speculation, i. ¢., all speculation, is useful. Such reason- 
ing betrays confusion of thought. With speculators in the 
sense just mentioned we have nothing to do in this place. Be- 
sides, their social worth is obvious. Nor are we concerned 
with the exchanges, as such. Their original function was a 
very necessary one, namely, to serve as meeting places for those 
who wished to buy and sell real goods. They still retain that 
function in so far as they constitute a market place for perma- 
nent investors, and for manufacturers and productive traders. 
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These productive transactions, however, have become subor- 
dinated to purely speculative operations, so that, according to 
conservative estimates, fully ninety per cent. of the business 
done on the exchanges is of the latter character. 

Now this kind of speculation, as already pointed out is non- 
productive. It creates no utility, either of time, place, or form; 
that is to say, it neither distributes goods over intervals of 


time, or space, nor puts them through any process of manufac- 
ture. Does it perform a social service of any kind? If it does 
there will arise a presumption that it is morally good. 

Prof. Henry C. Emery, in what is without doubt the most 
thorough work on speculation written in English,* strongly 
maintains that organized speculation, of the kind that we are 
discussing, is of great service to legitimate trade. Since the 
market for great staples, like grain and cotton, so runs his 
argument, has become a world-market, the large dealers in 
these goods must not only buy, store, and move them, but also 
take extraordinary risks of changing prices. These risks are 
extraordinary because they extend over a long period of time, 
and are subject to world-wide trade conditions. What the 
dealers need, then, is “a distinct body of men to relieve them 
of the speculative element of their business.”’ The professional 
operators on the produce exchanges constitute just such a 
class. The wheat merchant buys a quantity of wheat in the 
northwest for shipment to Liverpool, where he intends to sell 
it some time later. But the price of wheat may fall before 
that time arrives. Here arises the element of risk. To avoid 
it, he immediately sells to a speculator, for future delivery, an 
equal quantity of “paper” wheat. The delivery of this “paper” 
wheat, or rather, the settlement of this speculative contract, 
is to take place about the same time that his cargo of actual 
wheat is to be delivered and sold in Liverpool. If in the mean- 
time the price of wheat falls he will lose on his actual wheat, 
but he will gain on his “paper” wheat. For when a man sells 
any commodity in the speculative market for future delivery, 
his interest is to have the price of that commodity fall. Thus 


*“Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United 
States.” (Macmillan.) 
Vol. XII.—No. 3 23 
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he gains the difference between the price of the article when 
he sold it and its price at the time of delivery, or settlement. 
Hence, by means of this “hedge” sale the wheat merchant is 
secured against loss on his cargo of actual wheat. Sales of 
this kind are a sort of insurance that lessen both the possibili- 
ties of great profit and the risks of great loss. It is said that 
nine-tenths of the wheat stored in the elevators of the north- 
west is “sold against’’ in this way.* 

So much for speculation in produce: speculation in stocks, 
it is maintained, enables the small investor to have within 
reach a class of men “ready to assume all the risk of 
buying and selling his security, and a market that fixes prices 
by which he can intelligently invest.” The army of profes- 
sional speculators stand prepared at any time to buy or sell 
any kind of stocks that are at all marketable, while their in- 
cessant buying and selling keeps the market active, and the 
quotations of the different securities at their proper level. The 
whole function of organized speculation is summed up to be: 
taking the great risks of fluctuating values, reducing these 
fluctuations to a minimum, and providing an active market for 
produce and securities. 

The obvious answer to the above argument is that traders 
in produce should take the risks of fluctuating prices them- 
selves. At present, indeed, they seem unwilling to do so, be- 
cause the speculators stand ready to do it for them. But it 
is difficult to see how the public would suffer if traders, im- 
porters, and manufactures were compelled to take all the risks 
incident to their business, instead of handing them over to a 
special class. Under such an arrangement many of them 
would doubtless go to the wall, but the community would be 
the gainer through the elimination of the unfit. Besides, there 
is reason to believe that the superior knowledge of market 
conditions possessed by the professional speculators, and their 
work in reducing the range of price fluctuations is very much 
overestimated. At any rate, there seems to be no good reason 

*“Proceedings of Twelfth Annual Meeting of American Economic 
Association,” p. I10. 
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why the capable dealer or manufacturer could not acquire a 
sufficient amount of this same knowledge and foresight. To 
set apart a body of men for the sole purpose of dealing in risks 
seems to be carrying the principle of division of labor unneces- 
sarily far, especially when these men manage to charge the 
high price for their services that is obtained by the professional 
speculators of our produce exchanges. 

As to stock speculators, it may be reasonably admitted that 
they know the true value of the various securities more accu- 
rately than the small investors, and that they are able to fix 
more correct prices than would be possible without their ac- 
tivity. Yet if there were no dealing in stocks, except for 
permanent investment, there would still be a stock market. 
That is to say, if there were no speculators, and if stocks were 
bought solely for the sake of tneir dividends, it would still be 
possible for an investor to buy them at quotations sufficiently 
correct and stable. This fact is exemplified to-day in the case 
of numerous securities that are not dealt in by speculators nor 
listed on the exchanges. It is worthy of note that two promi- 
nent German economists who maintain that the produce ex- 
change is a necessary institution, declare that the stock ex- 
change is “an unnecessary and injurious one.” 

The institution of organized speculation is not only of 
doubtful benefit to the community, but produces serious public 
evils. Only those who have expert knowledge of market con- 
ditions can, in the long run, make money on the exchanges. 
These are the prominent professional speculators, the “big 
operators,” as they are often called. The great majority of 
all the others who speculate, namely, the outside public, either 
know nothing of the intricacies of the market, or rely on “in- 
side information” that is worse than useless because mislead- 
ing. Out of the losses of this class comes the greater part of 
the gains of the big operators. One proof of this is seen in 
the fact that when the general public and the small operators 
desert the exchanges after being fleeced, speculative activity 
is checked until such time as the “small fry” begin operations 
anew. And yet the general public continues to patronize the 
centers of speculation in ever increasing numbers, notwith- 
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standing the lessons of the past. Thus the chief losses of 
speculation are borne by those who can least afford to bear 
them. 

Speculation absorbs a considerable amount of the commun- 
ity’s capital and directive energy. It diverts money from 
productive enterprises, and engages the activity of men who, 
if removed from the unhealthy atmosphere of the exchanges, 
would be of great service to the world of industry. By hold- 
ing out to its votaries the hope of getting rich quickly, it dis- 
courages industry and thrift, and makes men worshipers of 
the goddess of chance. It imbues thousands with the persua- 
sion that acquiring wealth is a colossal game in which they 
are to be fortune’s favorites. The career of the “Franklin 
Syndicate” in Brooklyn, in 1899, is a typical instance of the 
way in which those who have caught the speculative fever dis- 
regard the laws of probability and the laws of wealth. The 
promoters of this company agreed to pay ten per cent. per 
week on all deposits, pretending that they were enabled to do 
so through their “inside information” of the stock market. 
Within a few weeks they took in nearly one million dollars, 
showing how large is the number of people who regard the 
stock exchange as an institution that creates wealth without 
labor. 

To the question that was asked above,—does speculation 
perform any social service? the correct answer, then, would 
seem to be in the negative. At any rate, its good features, 
which are problematical, are more than offset by its bad feat- 
ures, which are grave and unmistakable. Hence there is no 
reason to regard organized speculation as morally good be- 
cause of any economic or social function that it exercises. 

If the institution of speculation is at best of doubtful moral 
and social worth, what are we to say concerning the moral 
character of the individual act of speculating in stocks or prod- 
uce? According to Funck-Brentano, speculation on the ex- 
changes, although not highway robbery, is “robbery accord- 
ing to the rules of an art so refined that the keenest lawyer can 
not exactly determine the point where fraud begins and legal- 
ity ceases.” This condemnation, however, seems too sweep- 
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ing; for many of the transactions on the exchanges are made 
by men who have no intention of acting dishonestly. At the 
worst, they are actuated merely by the spirit of the gambler. 
But it is true that moral and immoral operations are often 
inextricably mingled, so that it is extremely difficult, no less 
for the moralist than the lawyer, to separate the good from the 
bad. For our purpose it will be best perhaps to point out the 
dishonesty of some of the more notorious practices and the 
extent to which they are followed, and then discuss the moral- 
ity of speculative transactions that are entered into with the 
most upright intentions. 

Under the régime of competition the natural and just value 
of goods of all kinds is determined ultimately by demands for 
consumption and for permanent investment. We may find 
fault with this anarchic determination of prices; we may com- 
plain that the movement of supply and demand often compels 
men to sell their property at a loss; yet so long as our economic 
structure is based on this system, so long as we live under the 
competitive régime, the natural movement of supply and de- 
mand (apart from the question of a living wage) must, gen- 
erally speaking, be accepted as the only just regulator of values. 
Hence speculators morally are bound to take the exchange 
values of property as they find them. Any attempt to raise 
these values artificially, is an attempt to make purchasers pay 
more for property than it is worth; and any attempt to depress 
these values is an attempt to deprive owners of property of a 
just profit. Purchases and sales made for the sole purpose 
of influencing the level of prices will, so far as they are suc- 
cessful, create an unnatural and unjust price. They are sub- 
stantially attempts at an immoral monopoly. 

A favorite method of manipulating values is to disseminate 
false reports concerning property or market conditions. A de- 
scription of the various ways in which this scheme is practised 
is not possible nor necessary here, but a typical instance may 
be given. In the spring of 1900 a prominent manufacturing 
company having its headquarters in New York, sent out a re- 
port that a dividend was to be immediately declared on its 
stock. This caused the stock to rise several points, and the 
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directors and their friends then “sold for a fall.” Next the 
report concerning the dividend was denounced as false, and 
official announcement was made that the company’s condition 
did not warrant the payment of a dividend. Immediately 
values began to fall, and those who had sold “short” bought 
in at a profit, while the small holders of stock became panic 
stricken and sold their holdings to the larger ones. This last 
phase of manipulation, which consists in depressing values for 
the purpose of getting possession of the stock of the small 
holders, is expressively termed “shaking out.” 

The industrious circulation of false reports is an essential 
part of the process known as “supporting.” The owners of 
some stock that is worth little send out glowing accounts of 
its desirability as an investment, and of the earning capacity 
of the property that it represents. At the same time they 
begin to make purely speculative purchases on a large scale. 
The intention is to deceive the public into the belief that the 
owners have confidence in the future of their own property. 
The result is that the price of the stock rises. When it has 
reached what the conspirators regard as its maximum, they 
sell both their cash stock and their purely speculative purchases 
to a confiding public. Then the stock rapidly sinks to its 
proper level. 

Another way of manipulating is by “wash sales.” One or 
more operators scheme to depress the quotations of a particular 
stock by making a show of enormous sales. The natural ef- 
fect of such wholesale selling when reported on the stock 
market is to cause a fall, but the peculiarity of these transac- 
tions is that they are not sales at all, for the same person is 
both buyer and seller. He employs two brokers, one of whom 
sells to the other. Thus the supposed sales are all counterfeit, 
since the supposed buyers have no existence. The same prin- 
ciple can be carried out in attempts to inflate values, and in 
the case of produce, as well as stock. 

A’ simpler form of manipulation is the attempt to raise or 
depress the value of a stock by extensive genuine buying or 
selling. Where several operators act together the operation is 
called a “pool.” An extreme instance of continued buying 
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for a rise is the “corner.” If it is successful the result is that 
one or a few men get control of sufficient of the available sup- 
ply of a certain produce or stock to create what is practically 
a monopoly, and thus force up prices almost at will. The 
corner, however, is rarely successful. 

The schemes above described are some of the more common 
forms of manipuiation. Clearly they are all immoral, and 
the gains accruing from them dishonest. Closely allied to false 
rumors as a source of unjust profit, is the special and secret 
information that is so often turned to account on the ex- 
changes. When this special information concerns a movement 
of prices that will come about naturally, not artificially, and 
when the information is acquired by the expenditure of some 
labor, either intellectual or physical, or when the information 
is not entirely certain,—there would seem to be nothing wrong 
in making use of it for profit. But it is difficult to see how 
the profit will be honest if any of these conditions be wanting. 
Suppose that a certain stock is about to be manipulated up- 
ward. Now if an “outsider” is apprised of this fact, and buys 
some of the stock to sell at the advance, he is simply realizing 
unique possibilities of stealing. He defrauds the other party 
to the contract; for artificially produced gains for one man 
mean, in the long run, artificially produced losses for another. 
But suppose that an advance in the price of a certain property 
is due to the natural laws and conditions of trade. In that 
case a man who foresees the advance by reason of exceptional 
skill and diligence in studying the conditions of the market, 
may rightfully invest in the property, and reap a profit that will 
be in some sense the reward of ability. Again, if a man with- 
out exercising labor or skill obtains special information that 
is not entirely trustworthy, his gains from a speculation made 
on this basis might be regarded as the reward of risk-taking. 
But if the information is practically certain, and got without 
any personal expenditure of any kind, the morality of gains 
coming even from a natural movement in prices will usually 
be very questionable. Obtained as they are from differences 
in price, their source will in most cases be the pocket of some 
one who is not possessed of this special knowledge. The 
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transaction is substantially a wager in which one party takes 
the other at a disadvantage. These are the principles: in prac- 
tice it would seem that most of the profits arising from secret 
information on the exchanges are unlawful. 

To what extent do manipulation and the various other forms 
of immoral speculation prevail? A precise and definite an- 
swer to this question is, of course, not obtainable, but it is safe 
to say that on the more prominent exchanges of the country 
questionable methods are in very common use. “Schaeffle, 
who is not only an eminent political economist, but has been 
minister of commerce to one of the great political powers of 
Europe, says that when he became acquainted with the bourse 
he gave up believing any longer in the economic harmonies, 
and declared theft to be the principle of modern European 
commerce.”* A member of the New York Stock Exchange 
declared a few months ago that fifty per cent. of the operations 
in that institution were attempts to manipulate prices. The 
manceuvers of the great operators have often been compared 
to a game in which the successful players use loaded dice or 
marked cards. Indeed, many close observers of the speculative 
market assert that in the long run money is made only by 
those who resort to questionable devices. This is probably an 
exaggeration, but we can readily see that when men having 
great power, the big operators, are engaged in operations 
whose success depends solely on the movement of prices, they 
will be strongly tempted to use their power in order to influence 
this movement. It is impossible to watch their tactics for any 
length of time without concluding that they regard manipula- 
tion in some form as an essential feature of speculative opera- 
tions. The stock market columns of almost any morning news- 
paper will show that on the preceding day there was “an as- 
sault by the bears” on this or that stock, and that under “con- 
stant hammering” the stock fell one or more points. Or, we 
are informed that “after a rally by the bulls,” such a stock 
“went skyward.” 

So far, at least, as the big operators are concerned, the ex- 





*John Rae, “Contemporary Socialism,” p. 326. 
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change is a battlefield on which two opposing armies, the bulls 
and the bears, are constantly engaged at close range. “All is 
fair in war,” and it is not surprising that in the speculators’ 
warfare nice ethical discriminations as to methods should be 
overlooked. Manipulation is regarded as lawful, since it is 
merely fighting the enemy with his own weapons. The intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the bourse is so befogged that the moral 
vision of its habitues becomes easily dulled. The mental quali- 
ties that are most frequently called into play among profes- 
sional speculators are those that characterize the activities of 
the professional gambler. “A man’s nerve is put to the highest 
tension; his mind is always on the stretch; not guiding the 
policy of a great commercial venture, but bearing up under, 
and watching over, the fluctuations of some stock which, in 
the opinion of the majority, and by virtue of what has been 
paid for it at the outset, is worth only so much, and which he 
has estimated at a different value. The trade is not a noble 
one, and there are few noble men engaged in it.”* 

So much for practices of speculation that are certainly dis- 
honest: what about the acts of a speculator who has no desire 
to take advantage of any unlawful practice? Is it wrong to 
make a purchase or sale on the exchange solely for the pur- 
pose of realizing a profit out of a change in prices? The pur- 
chaser or seller, we will suppose, seeks no dishonest advantage, 
but is willing to take all the risks of an unfavorable turn in 
prices. We cannot say that such a transaction is, in itself, 
wrong. At the worst it is merely a wager on prices, and 
wagers are not immoral, provided: (1) that those who take 
part in them have the right to dispose of the property that 
they hazard; (2) that neither fraud nor violence be used; (3) 
that the chances for winning be approximately equal, so far 
as the knowledge of the participants is concerned; (4) that 
the parties risk no more than they can afford consistently with 
the duties of their condition and calling; and (5) that the 
transaction in question is not forbidden by the positive law. 
All of these conditions may easily be present in a speculative 


*Frazer’s Magazine, vol. 94, p. 84. 
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deal; consequently there may be nothing in it contrary to the 
moral law. This statement applies to an act of speculation 
in the abstract, not in the actual conditions of to-day. 

For we have seen that from the side of economic welfare 
the whole institution of non-productive speculation is in all 
probability useless; that from the side of social welfare it is 
productive of grave evils; and that from the side of morality 
its transactions are to an alarming extent carried on by dis- 
honest methods. In the light of these facts, we may safely 
conclude that, so far as the principal exchanges of the country 
are concerned, it is morally impossible for a man who spends 
all or the greater part of his time speculating, to avoid all the 
dishonest practices of speculation. Secondly, we would seem to 
be justified in asserting that men who, even without any inten- 
tion to be dishonest, participate to any extent in speculative 
transactions on these exchanges, are engaging in actions that 
are, at least, morally questionable. As we said above, the iso- 
lated act of speculation may in itself be without censure—may 
be no worse than the placing of a wager—but because of its 
connection with a questionable institution, and because of its 
grave danger to the individual himself, it can never be pro- 
nounced licit in the sense that the transactions of ordinary trade 
are licit. The shadow of immorality is over it always. Every 
speculative deal is a participation, remote and insignificant, 
perhaps, in what can without exaggeration be regarded as a 
social and moral evil, namely, the institution of organized 
speculation.* Every anticipated prufit, almost, is in danger 
of being promoted by illicit manipulation ; for the well meaning 
outsider can seldom be certain, even if he tries, that move- 
ments of price by which he is the gainer, have not been artific- 
ially produced. Every man who yields to the seductive tempta- 
tion to speculate feeds the passion of avarice, strengthens the 
ignoble desire to profit by the losses of his fellows, cultivates 
a dislike for honest, productive labor, and exposes himself to 
financial ruin. Hence, no man who is fully acquainted with 

*For a strong confirmation of this view, see A. Crump’s well-known 


work, “The Theory of Stock Speculation,” recently reprinted in the “Wall 
Street Library” series. 
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the character and effects of speculation, and who is possessed 
of a fine moral nature, will ever participate in the purely specu- 
lative operations of either the stock or the produce exchanges 
of our largest cities. 

The question, “Is speculation wrong?” cannot, therefore, 
be answered categorically. The phenomena with which it deals 
are too complex. But with the help of the distinctions above 
drawn an answer may be obtained that is fairly definite. To 
resume, then: speculation as an institution is economically of 
doubtful utility; soctally, it is productive of great and wide- 
spread evils; and morally, it is vitiated by a very considerable 
amount of dishonest “deals” and practices. As an individual 
action, speculation, at its best, is morally questionable. 


Joun A. RYAN. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 


THE PLACE OF ETHICS IN THE TABLE OF THE 
SCIENCES. 
A Swiss professor recently compared the philosopher to an 
Alpine traveler who with infinite pains had at length succeeded 
in reaching the summit of some very high mountain. On 
looking around him he found he could no longer distinctly see 
some of the smaller objects which had formerly occupied the 
largest share of his attention. The cottage in the valley which 
he had left, the wife from whom he had parted on the previous 
day had faded into a thin mist; but instead of them he was 
able to discern the larger contours of hill and valley and lake 
in a manner which he had never previously been able to do. 
The illustration is a very appropriate one to bring before our 
minds the work of the investigator who is interested in the 
larger relations of his special department to the general theory 
of knowledge. In these days we must either be content to 
keep to the valleys and remain imprisoned in the roomy cell of 
our own special subject or else we must be prepared now and 
then to risk an expedition to the mountain tops so that we may 
become more familiar with the relations of our special subject 
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to the great world as a whole. In the latter case we must ex- 
pect to find that some of the investigations which formerly 
delighted us are not so important as we deemed them; but 
although we may lose something in this way we gain a great 
deal more in width and comprehensiveness of view. 

Every seeker after truth, in fact, ought to know something 
of the place of his science in the general scheme of the sciences, 
and, if this be granted, it can surely not be without interest 
for the student of ethics to consider the Table of Sciences 
which a Belgian professor gives in a recent interesting book— 
one of the latest attempts to continue the work of Comte and 
Spencer. Here is the order—beginning with the simpler and 
more general and ending with the more complex—in which he 
places the sciences: 

1. Mathématiques 

Astronomie rationelle ou abstracte. 

Physique. 

Chemie 

Physiologie. 

Psychologie et Logique. 

Génétique. 

Esthétique. 

Croyances (a) religieuses, (b) métaphysiques, (°) pos- 
itives. 

Ethique. 

Droit. A. (a) procedure, droit pénal, (b) droit civil 
économique, (c) droit personnel et familial, (d) droit 
artistique, moral et philosophique, (¢) droit adminis- 
tratif—interne et international. 

B. Droit public, (a) interne, (6) international. 
13. Politique, (a) représentation, (b) déliberation, (c) 
exécution—internes et internationales.* 

One or two thoughts will at once suggest themselves to the 
reader as he casts his eye over this formidable list of sciences. 
In the first place it generally follows Comte as against Spen- 
cer. In the second place Logic is looked on as mainly Induct- 





*De Greef, “Les lois Sociologiques,” p. 82. 
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ive, and is bracketed along with Psychology. In the third 
place more than half of the table is taken up with the particu- 
lar sciences included under the general science of Sociology. 

All the above considerations suggest possible lines of coim- 
ment on the table of M.deGreef, but what will interest students 
of Ethics most of all is the lowly place assigned to their own 
particular science. It is not without emotion that one sees 
the master sciences of ethics lost amid a crowd of sociological 
sciences which jostle it on every side. Even Herbert Spencer 
does better for it than this. Though he does not enlage much 
on it in his Table of the Sciences, he tells us in his “Data of 
Ethics,” that this was the particular part of his philosophy 
to which he looked forward all the time. Ethics is at the very 
least, we had fondly hoped, the science which gives a finishing 
touch to all the sciences. Its end is the end to which all the 
cosmic laws have unceasingly pointed and whether, with Hux- 
ley, we oppose the “cosmic order” to the “ethical order” or 
whether we look on the “ethical order’ as interpreting the 
“cosmic order,” we find the same tendency of thought to exalt 
the functions and claims of ethics. 

But the Belgian Table of Sciences which has been inserted 
above opposes itself at once to this tendency of thought. In- 
stead of placing ethics at the end of the whole Table, it places 
it, as we have seen, in the middle of the sociological sciences. 
It comes to guide us when metaphysical and religious beliefs 
have shown their insufficiency: but superior to it and more 
comprehensive in their view of the world are the “Science of 
Right” and politics, national and international, as ‘nterpreted 
from a scientific point of view. Every inferior science is 
taken up by the superior science, and so there is an ethical ele- 
ment in politics; but apart from this, the sociologist views his 
ideal state as a society composed of Ueber Menchen—men who 
have transcended all merely ethical rules and postulates. 

The whole subject suggests a close inquiry into the object 
and sphere of ethics and its relation to sociology in particular. 
What is involved in a “Science of Ethics” in the broadest and 
most general use of the term, and what is the place of such a 
science in the general Table of the Sciences? 
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The very name “Ethics” suggests at the outset a customary 
tendency of the human mind. Not only do we look on objects 
or actions as they are in themselves, but we make a certain esti- 
mate of them 7. e., we judge them with reference to some pur- 
pose or other. Often this purpose or end is not explicitly set 
before our mind and then we are more or less unable reasonably 
to justify our judgments. But with a perversity which points 
to some independent source of knowledge, we often cling to 
these judgments despite all the doubt which reason can sug- 
gest. Thus Socrates, at the dawn of ethical speculation, found 
that the men around him used certain terms which seemed to 
indicate principles of ethical judgment, and the whole aim of 
his “spiritual midwifery” was to bring to the birth those princi- 
ples which were tacitly assumed. 

In this wide sense of the word “Ethics,” then, anything 
which is held to subserve a purpose and which is looked on 
with reference to this purpose, is the object of an ethical judg- 
ment. A carpenter’s tool, if it is well made, and enables him 
to make the shavings fly with ease, can thus be said to yield 
a certain ethical satisfaction. An important question, however, 
is, can we apply this standard of purpose to all the judgments 
of an ordinary life or are there some that we need not include 
in the sphere of any possible ethics? An effort, for instance, 
has been made by Mr. Spencer* to show that a large part of 
conduct is ethically indifferent. “Shall I walk to the waterfall 
to-day? or shall I ramble along the seashore?” Here the 
ends are ethically indifferent.” But this way of putting the 
matter is rather misleading. In the first place, if I make either 
the walk to the waterfall or the walk along the seashore, the 
object of an ethical judgment, I do not thereby look on either 
of them as an end in itself, but as comprehended for the time 
in some larger end. However often, therefore, I may be con- 
tented in ordinary life to let things take their course, there is 
no doubt that with reference to the larger scheme of my life, 
one of these choices at the particular time and in my particular 
mental state, would be more ethically fitting than the other. 








*Spencer, “Data of Ethics,” 
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The waterfall might be another “cataract at Lodore,” which 
would suggest thoughts “too deep for tears,” or the sea might 
be fitted to interpret to me many pages of “Leaves of Grass,” 
which hitherto have remained sealed to me. In this sense, with 
reference to the larger purpose of my life, it cannot be said 
that such a choice could be ethically indifferent. But, in the 
second place, even Mr. Spencer admits that certain additional 
circumstances may make, even in the above case, an ethical 
judgment imperative. “If a friend who is with me has ex- 
plored the seashore but has not seen the waterfall, the choice 
of.one or the other end (?) is no longer ethically indifferent.” 
This goes far to admit the essential part of our contention. All 
life is the possible content of a series of ethical judgments. We 
are not entitled, so far as our argument has gone, to isolate a 
part of it and say that this part is beyond the pale of ethics. 
Of course, we may not, on any special occasion, explicitly set 
forth our ethical opinions, and certain people may be content 
to go through the world without any conscious ethics at all, but 
“in a calm hour” we must acknowledge that there were princi- 
ples assumed all the time and that we live in the all-pervading 
atmosphere of ethics. 

So far we have dealt with the judgments of our ordinary 
life, but the experience which we have gained here will help us 
when we come to deal with the more systematic and ordered 
judgments of science. What place does our subject occupy in 
the scale of the sciences? Can we, in the light of our previous 
analysis, hide it among the sciences dealing with sociology? 
Is ethics, in short, limited to the sociological sphere at all, or 
may we not equally look at all other sciences from an ethical 
standpoint ?* 

Now it is not to be denied that the prevailing view is the 
counterpart of that of Mr. Spencer on the ordinary judgments 
of life and makes ethics a science among the sciences—limited 
to judgments of a certain kind and a certain degree of com- 
plexity. Mr. Fiske, for example, whose recent books are so 


*On this point, see Mackenzie, “Introduction to Social Philosophy,” p. 
22. 
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interesting in their drift from the old moorings, is a good rep- 
resentative of this order of thought. He refuses to look on 
ethics as a mere by-product of the cosmic order; he traverses 
the views of Huxley in which the latter seems to look on it as a 
reversal of the “cosmic order ;’’ but at the same time he holds 
that only at the human stage—the stage when the Homo Ala- 
lus has ceased simply to “peep and mutter’”’—do ethical judg- 
ments at all become possible.* Man has a prolonged infancy 
in contrast with the other animals, and during this period of 
helplessness the experiences arise which are the root of all sub- 
sequent honor and self-sacrifice. Ethical judgments, then, in- 
evitably arise as a result of cosmic progress, but it is only pos- 
sible to make them at a certain stage of cosmic progress. 

Our previous arguments, however, have made us exceeding- 
ly chary of accepting any limitation of the sphere of ethics. 
Of course, if we insist on reading into an ethical judgment, the 
conscious subordination of means to an end, then it is only 
possible to make such a judgment at a very late stage of the 
process of evolution. Without straying into any metaphysical 
discussion, it must be affirmed that, at any rate, nature is uncon- 
scious reason, and if we apply the adjective “ethical” to the 
judgments of the earlier sciences, we must postulate, besides 
the special science, a conscious intelligence which is able to 
discuss and declare its latent purpose. But there does not seem 
to be any particular reason why this postulate should not be 
granted and a consequent widening of the sphere of ethics 
effected. If we are going to limit ethics to conscious adjust- 
ments of means to end, we must begin a great deal further for- 
ward than even Mr. Fiske. It is impossible for man at the 
earlier stages even, of his distinctively sociological progress, 
to have a very clear idea of the goal set before him. Indeed it 
is very doubtful if many men have such a clear idea even now. 
It is advisable, then, to set aside for the time any idea of limit- 
ing ethics to the sphere of sociology and to see how far ethical 
judgments, in the wider sense of the word, can be said to be 
made in the earlier sciences. 


*Fiske, “Through Nature to God,” p. ror. 
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Possibly there is no science in which any teleological concep- 
tion can be said to apply with less force than in mathematics. 
Its main conceptions of space and time furnish us with those 
ideas of the Infinite and the Absolute with which very many 
philosophers have so ably contrived to puzzle our minds. A 
thought that goes off flying into the infinite ether of pure space 
is a thought which you cannot very well put in a cage and 
confine within the four walls of a definite purpose. But even 
in mathematics there is a trace of that interpretation of means 
in the light of an end which we have seen to be the essential 
characteristic of an ethical judgment. Many people, nowa- 
days, have heard of space of constant and inconstant curvature 
or of Riemann’s space of n dimensions. But it cannot serious- 
ly be maintained that n-fold space is the space that is made use 
of in the mathematical part of statics and dynamics. So far as 
an experience is concerned, it may, indeed, be held that space 
of constant curvatures is a possible conception, but certainly in 
the space of an experience not n but only three coordinates at 
the most are needed to specify a point. If, then, we make the 
constructive results of statics and dynamics the end to which 
in the world as we find it, the earlier mathematical conceptions 
point, we must, at the same time, hold that space of n dimen- 
sions is a possible deviation from the straight path of rectitude 
in which experience guides us.* It is a line of development 
which, when judged in the light of the proximate end of the 
process, cannot be held to be successful. Perhaps in other 
circumstances and with other conditions, space of n dimen- 
sions will form an element in a world more wonderful than 
our own, but so far as our experience is concerned we must 
hold that, granted a conscious intelligence, it is possible to make 
a judgment which answers to our earlier definition of an eth- 
ical judgment. 

That the materials for such an ethical judgment are latent 





*If in this and the following paragraphs there is an extension of the 
meaning of “wrong-doing,” which is thought fanciful, it must be remem- 
bered that even the theological words for sin suggest such an origin. 
The Pauline zapdztwya means “aslip or fall sideways,” “a false step,” 
while andptyua means “missing a mark.” 
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in all development, is even more plainly seen in biological sci- 
ence. If we endeavor to make a systematic table of all plant 
and animal life, we shall find that we cannot arrange it in a 
linear series. Sometimes a certain series of forms can be 
traced up to a certain point and then the development is sud- 
denly arrested. Sometimes, even, we have traces of actual de- 
generation in the history of a particular form. Nature often 
makes “false starts” and frequently she seems to go back- 
ward instead of forward. But what right have we to use 
the words “backward” or “forward” at all, or to speak of bac- 
teria, for example, as degenerate forms of plant life? Simply 
that we have discovered a certain typical organism which 
stands at the end of the most successful line of development in 
the series, that by means of it, it has been possible for biology 
to pass into higher and more complex fields of science. Every 
reader of Prof. Huxley’s “Lay Sermons” must remember the 
great use which he makes of the term “homologous organs.” 
This meant that the barriers which separated organism from 
organism were being broken down and that it was becoming 
possible to express one in terms of another to which, outward- 
ly, it presented no features of resemblance. If, then, the biolo- 
gist came to a form which he regarded as the culminating form 
of the whole process, he was able subsequently to retrace his 
steps and to judge the rest of the development as a means to 
what he considers the proximate end. Here, then, again, we 
have the possibility of ethical judgments. 

In Psychology this possibility is, of course, more evident 
still. The fact that in the Table of Sciences given above, 
Logic is bracketed with it, shows that here we have reached 
the epoch of reflection. The end is no longer one which is un- 
consciously reached to be afterwards used by a conscious intel- 
ligence as a principle of judgment. The end is now consciously 
sought after: it becomes an object of endeavor on the part of 
the means. Many ethical teachers would, of course, limit the 
word “ethics” to the conscious pursuit of ends by the means. 
If we do good unconsciously, they say, we have done nothing 
that can be rightly called moral at all. And it must be con- 
fessed that there is here a distinction which cannot be simply 
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ignored. The word “ethical” receives an immensely higher 
denotation in psychology. Its meaning is deepened and refined. 
We don’t really begin to understand the “ethical” till we come 
to psychology, but though a cause is only truly made evident 
in its effect,* it does not follow, from this, that we need refuse 
to acknowledge the causes or make our word “ethical” too nar- 
row to include them. 

Of course, it is not necessary to say much about the ethical in 
psychology because it is in the psychological domain that most 
of the great ethical battles of the past have been fought. The 
Hedonistic controversy, for example, is obviously a question 
incident to the progress of a self-conscious but developing 
organism. The term “Pleasure” may be analyzed in two very 
different ways. It may be taken as a certain intensive aspect 
which may be detected in an object, varying from zero to infin- 
ity in a continuous scale. Or it may simply be taken in the 
sense of Spinoza as a progress from a lower to a higher perfec- 
tion. In the first sense, we find ourselves involved in a great 
many psychological difficulties when we attempt to make a 
consistent Hedonistic calculus. In the second sense, it simply 
reduces itself to the coordinate of a certain stage in the devel- 
opment of a faculty. A constant oscillation between these two 
points of view may be seen in Mr. Spencer’s “Data of Ethics.” 
When he has shown conclusively that pleasures are relative, 
and that thus the first sense of the term is a very difficult one 
for ethical comparison, he suddenly changes his tack and drifts 
easily and almost imperceptibly to the second sense of the term. 
In this case the interpretation of the developed faculty by means 
of its coordinate expression, Pleasure, is very easy indeed, for 
they are simply convertible terms. But it is not my intention 
here to enter into a complete examination of Mr. Spencer’s 
Hedonism. What I want to insist on is the fact that ethics is 
applied to psychology in the same way in which, with varying 
material, it is applied to sciences lower down in the scale. In 
the course of psychological development, we reach the idea of 
a life extended in length and breadth by complex re-representa- 


*Cf. Pringle—Pattison, “Man’s Place in the Cosmos,” p. 15. 
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tive ideas or of the codrdinate expression for such a life and 
then, going back on our material we judge the means accord- 
ing as they do or do not tend to this end. That in Psychology 
the end is consciously sought after, is, of course, important, 
but it does not justify us in limiting the word “ethics” to the 
domain of psychology. 

If Psyschology has been the scene of most ethical controver- 
sies in the past, it seems no less clear that in Sociology many 
fierce ethical battles will be fought in the near future. No one 
who has tried to keep abreast of the books on this new science 
which have lately poured forth from France, Germany, Amer- 
ica, Italy, and even Spain, can fail to see that the social end or 
the “Sociale Frage,” is giving us a new standard of ethical 
judgment. Hedonism, for example, ceases to be a burining 
question when Sociology in this way alters the court of appeal. 
A certain degree of intensity may be the coordinate of a devel- 
opment of individual faculty, but it can hardly be the codrdin- 
ate of a state of society. At the same time, however, ethical 
questions which Psychology had seemed to settle, rear their 
head in newer and more menacing forms. Egoistic Hedonism 
had become universalistic Hedonism and thus the head of Indi- 
vidualism in psychological Ethics had been scotched. But 
Egoism in Sociology is not so easy to dispose of. If with 
Kidd, we make the “Struggle for the Tropics” the most impor- 
tant movement in Western civilization at the present time, then 
we must recognize that there is a struggle going on between 
Individualism and Universalism in social life. A nation may 
use the Tropics as territory to be exploited for its own ends, 
or it may feel that even black nations have their rights. The 
great influence of Nietszche is exerted mainly on behalf of 
Individualism in social conduct. People who would scorn the 
idea of Egoism in its narrower sense are yet ready to make 
“might” the ideal of the nation and the “will for might” as the 
best means to attain this desirable result.* At the opposite 
pole of thought, of course, stands the system of Tolstoy, with 





‘ 


‘will for might” is the 
dominating influence in English politics at the present time. See Steffen, 
“England als Weltmacht und Kulturstaat,” p. 64. 


*In a recent book it is roundly stated that this 
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its incessant depreciation of Patriotism as simply belonging to 
a past stage of the world’s progress.* 

What Ethics has to do in its relation to the social problem 
is to construct an ideal with reference to history and the laws 
of scientific Sociology. History is the laboratory of the social 
investigator. There he sees ideas tested and tried on a large 
scale, weighed sometimes and found wanting by the impartial 
judgment of the world’s progress. It is difficult, sometimes, 
to get at the “naked truth” among the confusion of contending 
shibboleths. The danger is that we should hastily rush to con- 
clusions and assume that some historical development is per- 
fectly relevant to the case. History has to deal with such com- 
plex conditions. The thing that has been never occurs in ex- 
actly the same way again. In both Tolstoy and Nietszche 
there is a certain impatience of history. They often substitute 
broad generalizations for well-founded laws and self-assertive 
dogmatism for patient reasoning.+ All such methods must be 
discarded in the social ethics of the future. Our ideal must not 
be the dream of romance but one which we have slowly evolved 
from the developing life around us. From this point of view 
the sociologist is a kind of oracle, revealing to each age the 
age’s highest needs. Already we seem able, to some extent, 
to forecast the social ideal of the twentieth century. The great 
Western nations are settling down into one or two well-defined 
groups. Of course there are wars still, but this preservation 
of the “balance of power’ among one or two nations, is un- 
doubtedly an influence in the direction of peace.t{ Once, how- 
ever, the political ideal has begun to be realized, there will 
remain the social ideal still to be attained. How are we to rec- 
oncile the interests of groups of men and classes within the fed- 
erated states? How are we to put the citizens on a level in the 
“struggle for existence”? We may certainly take it for granted 





*Tolstoy, “Patriotism and Government,” p. 12. 

+Take, for example, the dogmatic way in which Tolstoy selects and 
harmonizes an evangel for himself from the Christian Gospels, and Nietz- 
sche’s massing of Platoism, Judaism and Christianity together as teaching 
the same lesson in history. 

tCf. Stein, “Das Ideal des ewigen Friedens und die Sociale Frage,” pp. 


44-65. 
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at the outset that, so long as a complex society exists, so long 
there will be struggle, whether that struggle has been moralized 
or not. A stagnant state, such as Mr. Spencer dreams of, where 
everybody will be so delightfully adjusted to his environment 
that the whole may be wrought by machinerv. if need be, is an 
ideal which one does not like to contemplate at close quarters. 
The human will is always restless; it cannot be satisfied with 
what it has already done. As soon as it has at any time ad- 
justed itself, it will launch out again into more extensive com- 
binations. But if our social ethics is comprehensive, it should 
show us how to regulate the “struggle for existence.’’ Rival- 
ry, in that case, mav become not a jealous scramble for material 
goods which all the combatants want and which, obviously, all 
cannot have, but a good-humored spirit of emulation in a state 
where all can help and where the good of one is the good of 
the community. In a poem lately published, Mr. William 
Watson has expressed his doubts as to the possibility of such an 
ordered progress: 

“Rather some random throw 

Of heedless nature’s dice 

’Twould seem, that from so low 

Hath lifted man so high.” 
But we are rapidly outgrowing these artistic fears. It is the 
task of social ethics to point out to us our ideal and to carry it 
back to our help in the field of history. 

As a result then and as an extension of the foregoing argu- 
ment, it is now possible to ask the reader’s assent to three im- 
portant conclusions :— 

In the first place, we cannot hide Ethics among the social 
sciences, like some modern babe in the woods buried among 
the leaves of the forest. Every cause can only be made fully 
evident in the light of its effect and every aspect of life and sci- 
ence has its ethical side. If we draw up a “Table of the Sci- 
ences,” we must draw a vertical line by the side of such divis- 
ion and along the course of this line, we must write the word 
“Ethics.” 

In the second place, it is a misjudgment of the facts to con- 
trast the “cosmic process” with the ethical or sociological pro- 
cess and to brand the former as unethical. The “cosmic pro- 
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cess” is ethical after its kind, but its end is not the same as the 
sociological. The sociological process aims at producing the 
man whose interests are so nerfectly identical with society that 
you can express his life in terms of the ideal state. The bio- 
logical or cosmic process simply aims at producing the most 
successful type of the vital organism. Means that are relevant 
in view of the latter end are brutal in the light of the former. 
But we must not make a sudden leap from one order of being 
to another. 

In the third place, we must not therefore assume, as some 
later sociologists do, that the sociological end must be taken as 
the unifying principle of the whole universe. More compre- 
hensive than the world of knowledge is the world of values— 
the world of art, religion, and the great idealistic systems of 
philosophy. If M. de Greef goes to the history of art and re- 
ligion only the ninth and tenth places in his hierarchy, we must 
remember at the same time that a work of art is not the same 
as the history of its production or contents nor a system of 
metaphysics an accident of the milieu in which it has been 
brought to birth. The highest results that ethics reaches in the 
domain of sociology, the most complex of the sciences, are 
simply stages in the long progress to ultimate and perfected 


truth. 
J. H. Harvey. 
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AMERICA’S DUTY IN THE PHILIPPINES.* 


Tue American spirit was perhaps never more impressively 
manifested than in the declaration with which this nation went 
to war with Spain—not the control of Cuba, but the emancipa- 
tion of Cuba was solemnly stated as our aim. And after the 
triumphant close of the war, after the victories in Manila Bay 
as well as elsewhere, the same spirit found eloquent expression 
on the lips of the Chief Magistrate of the nation. “The splen- 
did victories we have achieved,” he said, (and he said it here 
in Chicago), “would be our eternal shame and not our ever- 
lasting glory, if they led to the weakening -of our original 
lofty purpose or to the desertion of the immortal principles on 
which the national government is founded. . . . The war with 
Spain was undertaken not that the United States should 
increase its territory, but that oppression at our very doors 
should be stopped. This noble sentiment must continue to ani- 
mate us, and we must give to the world the full demonstration 
' of the sincerity of our purpose.’”’ The American spirit, in and of 
itself, is neither for nor against expansion—unlimited expan- 
sion, so it does not sin against liberty, is consistent with it; it 
is only against expansion when accomplished by force—our 
late President tersely expressed it when he spoke of “forcible 
annexation” as “criminal aggression.” This is the fixed star 
by which the nation must guide its action. 

The question that is now before the nation and has been for 
more than three years is whether the “noble sentiment” with 
which it took up the cause of Cuba, shall “continue to animate 
us.” If when we took Spain’s title to the Philippine Islands 
by the Treaty of Paris, we had declared that while we had the 
title, we had no wish to enforce it against the consent of the 
Filipino people, and that when they succeeded in establishing 
a government capable of fulfilling governmental functions we 
should turn over our title to them if they so desired, there 
would have been no trouble in the Islands. The process of es- 
tablishing such a government might have taken longer than a 





*An address before the Society for Ethical Culture of Chicago. 
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similar process is taking in Cuba—much longer; but however 
long and however difficult the process might be, no haunting 
fear would be disturbing the minds of the Filipinos that we 
might interfere and attempt to permanently rule them our- 
selves; they would know that the difficulties were on their 
side not on ours. 

It would have been a noble occupation—this nursing a grow- 
ing state, this encouraging the self-help of a people. America 
would have raised our estimate of human nature, our estimate 
of the possibilities of human government in so doing; it would 
have set a novel example to old Europe; it would have become 
not merely America enlightening, but America enfranchising 
the world. Nor is such a thing an Utopian dream. We actu- 
ally set out to do this in Cuba, and I believe we are going to do 
it. To my mind, barring the abatements that we must make in 
speaking of all human and particularly governmental achieve- 
ments, our relations to Cuba are one of the brightest and most 
beautiful pages in history. Why could we not have done or be 
doing the same thing in the Philippines? Alas! we forgot our- 
selves. Let us not say it was our late President’s fault. Prob- 
ably nothing contributed so much to an outbreak of hostilities 
as his cablegram of December 21, 1898, proclaiming United 
States sovereignty, uncoupled with any declaration that the 
United States would pay respect to the wishes of the people. 
But it must be remembered that he had no right to make a dec- 
laration of this kind*—that was for Congress to do, if it 
was to be done. Nor can we impute all the blame to Con- 
gress; for did not Congress represent the country, and who can 
say that the country was in the same mood of magnanimity 
then that it had been eight months previous, when it approved 
the declaration to Cuba? It was really people like you and 
me that were at fault: our high principles were momentarily 
lost to sight, we thought possibly that we had now a prize that 
we had better keep, and which no pledge like that to Cuba pre- 
vented us from keeping, for new markets, for new investments ; 
many of us imagined, too, that the Filipinos were a lot of sav- 





*I waive the question whether he had the right to proclaim sovereignty 
at all, before a ratification of the Treaty by Congress. 
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ages, or at best a medley of warring tribes, incapable of united 
action and self-government—so that for their good as well as 
our own it would be better to keep control over them. And so 
we were confused, undecided, at cross purposes with ourselves ; 
we consented to only assertion of sovereignty over the Fili- 
pinos, and what we should do with them, or whether we 
should have any respect to their wishes, we reserved to the 
future to determine. 

In a situation like this, the instincts and aspirations of the Fili- 
pinos being what they have proved to be, trouble was bound to 
come. One clear reassuring word from the President, or from 
Congress, coupled with whatever assertions of temporary sov- 
ereignty, would have allayed their suspicions; but the absence 
of such a word, joined to an absolute ignoring of the efforts at 
self-government which the Filipinos were already making, and 
a half-contemptuous slighting of their army, which had made 
common cause with our forces against Spain, could only be 
interpreted by the Filipinos as meaning that whatever their 
fate was to be, they were to have no hand in shaping it. They 
took to arms, then, as any self-respecting men would. War 
was inevitable, they being what they were, and the circum- 
stances being what they were. It matters little who fired the 
first shot; as it happened, a sentinel of our forces did, but that 
was an accident. 

We have lost a great opportunity and have brought upon 
ourselves as well as upon the Filipinos untold disaster. It is 
high time that we came at last to our mind. 

We cannot, alas! undo what is done, we cannot raise the 
thousands dead, who have fought on the one side to defend 
their liberties and on the other as loyal soldiers of the United 
States ; but the long future is before us, and we can do our best 
to set ourselves right henceforth. There was a pitiful remark 
by a member of the House of Representatives not long ago 
when a number of Philippine bills were up for consideration ; 
he said, what perhaps many more felt, that the question was 
not whether this bill should pass or that one, but what are we 
trying to do? The nation is now like a brave, stout vessel at 
sea, ready to fight any storms that may assail it, but without a 
chart, without a course marked out, without even a port to sail 
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to. We have been making good our title in the Islands, we . 
conquered Spain and now we are conquering the Filipinos— 
but what our object is in all this, what the goal is we are aim- 
ing at, whether to make the Islands a colony, or a United States 
territory and possibly future state or states, or whether we are 
to concede to the Filipinos an independent national existence, 
if they desire it, we have not decided and we do not know. 

As a possible help to clearness, let us first realize the present 
situation—what the war has brought us to. Second, let us 
with the help of such knowledge as has been gathered and is 
now accessible to us in reliable documents, get a clearer idea of 
who and what the Filipinos are. Then in conclusion, we may 
draw our inferences, in the light of facts as well as of princi- 
ples, as to what the nation ought to do. 

The war, or “insurrection,” as we are pleased to term it, 
has lasted for three years—this tiiough Governor Taft had said 
that within sixty days after the defeat of Bryan the “last ves- 
tige of insurrection” would disappear. The larger part of the 
Islands has been subjugated—“pacified” is the official word. 
However, in January President Schurman admitted that fight- 
ing was still going on in territory inhabited by about a quarter 
to a fifth of the population*—and there has been no noticeable 
change since, though the rigor of the “concentration” camps 
will undoubtedly make a change. How superficial the pacifi- 
cation may sometimes be is shown in the fact that some islands 
that had been turned over from military to civil rule have been 
turned back to military rule again. Forty-two per cent. of the 
territory or thirty per cent. of the population are still under mil- 
itary rule—or were in November (as reported by Secretary 
Root). Every now and then we hear of instances of those who 
had been supposed to be submissive and loyal, showing their 
hostility when an occasion arose; secretly they furnish ammu- 
nition to the insurgents or they openly take arms again. Gen- 
eral Chaffee is reported to have said indeed that the natives 
are all traitors to American sovereignty, have their hearts set 
on independence.¢ Senator Bacon, who was in the Philippines 
last summer and mingled much with the army, sayst{ that “with 





*“Philippine Affairs, a Retrospect and Outlook,” p. 55. Ibid., p. 106. 
tArmy and Navy Journal, February 8, 1902. 
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scarcely an exception the opinion was expressed by them [army 
officers] that at heart the Filipinos are unfriendly to Ameri- 
cans, that they are intensely hostile to American rule, that 
where they profess loyalty to our government it is feigned and 
insincere, and that where hostilities have ceased it is because 
the natives have, of necessity, laid down their arms in submis- 
sion to the power which they could not resist.” 

The methods we are now coming to use to subdue or “pac- 
ify” the Filipinos are extreme. I do not refer now to ordinary 
acts of cruelty such as are apt to accompany all war—or even 
to the “water cure,” an exquisite mode of torture which Gov- 
ernor Taft describes as consisting of pouring water down the 
throats of men until they swell up and, becoming frightened, 
tell what they know: for instance, where guns are hidden. I 
am glad to believe that these are isolated acts and against or- 
ders. What I refer to is extreme measures taken by military 
orders—I mean the so-called “concentration camps.” It may 
be described as a method of winning submission by starvation. 
Zones are established around our garrisons within which all 
inhabitants of the country round about must gather themselves. 
Any outside are liable to be shot or hanged. No neutrality is 
permitted. Every inhabitant must be either an active friend 
or treated as an enemy. Those inside must take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States, and they must prove their sin- 
cerity by going out and locating insurgent rifles and supplies— 
if they have been insurgents, they must be ready to publicly 
participate in operations against their former leaders: as the 
Manila American patriotically puts it, “they must prove their 
good intentions by good deeds.” As a result, fires are seen in 
every direction around the camps, villages, farms and growing 
crops are destroyed; and inside we are manufacturing inform- 
ers, spies, hypocrites, or loyal Americans—it does not matter 
much by which term we describe them. It is a method we 
appear to have learned from old Spain. We are humaner, 
no doubt, and take better sanitary precautions; but in princi- 
ple the camps are the same as those of Weyler in Cuba. We 
have actually army officers saying now that “Weyler knew his 
business.”” We are not even up to Aguinaldo’s standard, who 
in his first proclamation in 1898 forbade the maltreating of 
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neutrals and made it a criminal offence to do so. One of our 
late President’s demands on Spain in 1898 was “the immediate 
revocation of the order of reconcentration” in Cuba, and now 
we are officially issuing orders of reconcentration ourselves! 
This is one of the things the war is leading us to. 

Another extraordinary official measure is our treason and 
sedition laws. Do we realize that it is now a crime in the 
Philippines to advocate the independence of the Islands, even 
if the means urged for reaching such an end are peaceable— 
that free speech and a free press are virtually annihilated there, 
that if anyone should speak or write there as I am doing here 
to-day, he would be liable to fine and imprisonment? Yet 
these are the provisions of Section 10 of Act No. 292 of the 
United States Philippine Commission.* President Schurman, 
a member of the first Philippine Commission, and a man of 
weight, urged eventual independence as a solution of the Phil- 
ippine problem in a notable speech in Boston in January—a 
speech that has been printed} and should be read by every 
thoughtful citizen—and straightway the cable announced that 
one of our Philippine commanders, General Wheaton, said that 
men had been sent to prison in Manila for such remarks as 
those. This is the condition of affairs. It has its effect even 
here at home. But the other day Governor Taft was asked 
before our Senate Committee whether a recent speech of Sena- 
tor Hoar’s would not, if circulated in the Philippines, subject 
the author to arrest; and the chairman of the committee 
rushed in to check such a line of investigation, and Governor 
Taft begged to be excused from answering. In Chicago this 
past week one of our generals, who captured Aguinaldo by a 


*The following is the text: “Until it has been officially proclaimed that 
a state of war or insurrection against the authority of sovereignty of the 
United States no longer exists in the Philippine islands, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to advocate, orally or by writing, or printing, or like 
methods, the independence of the Philippine islands or their separation 
from the United States, whether by peaceable or forcible means, or to 
print, publish, or circulate any handbill, newspaper, or other publication, 
advocating such independence or separation. 

“Any person violating the provisions of this section shall be punished by 
a fine of not exceeding $2,000, and imprisonment not exceeding one year.” 
+°Philippine Affairs,” already cited. 
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trick, was commenting on two negro deserters to the Filipinos, 
who were caught and hanged, and said, “it would have been 
more an act of justice had we hanged some of the people who 
signed the recent petition to Congress asking that we confer 
with the Filipino leaders in an effort to secure peace.” Terror 
in the Philippines and terror at home would seem to be the pol- 
icy of this brave little general. What demoralization when 
such rubbish is listened to without a protest by a company of 
representative Chicago men! The general made much of Fili- 
pino assassinations—bad and vicious enough, surely. But how 
about the assassination of liberty? How about putting the 
gags on a Senator Hoar, or a President Schurman—yes, on the 
sacred shade of an Abraham Lincoln, who said, “Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves,” and 
who being dead yet speaks to us? 

Yes, to a still graver consequence is the war leading some of 
us. There can be little question, if this war has been right, 
the Declaration of Independence is wrong. And some of us 
are following the inexorable logic. We are lapsing into the 
tone taken in the old slavery days when the principles of that 
immortal document were called “glittering generalities.” 
There is a fresh outbreak of the old, pagan, barbaric doctrine 
that might makes right—a doctrine that all civilization is a pro- 
test against. Even college professors are losing the fine edge 
of their moral sense. Professor Hart, of Harvard, urges, in so 
many words, in his recent “Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy,” that we must give up our contempt for other nations 
which rule with an iron hand and must abandon the principle 
that all just government depends on the consent of the gov- 
erned. This degradation of our ideals is the saddest, the most 
mortal injury that the war is inflicting upon us. In frank har- 
mony was the question addressed to one of our Congressmen, 
who was in Manila last summer, by an army officer 
there with reference to the translations of the Declaration 
Independence as well as of the Constitution that had been 
circulated under General MacArthur—“What do you think 
of circulating that d incendiary document, sir?’ he was 
asked.* I see no reason for blinking the fact—no way of 





*The Nation, January 23, 1902, p. 60. 
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evading the force of the blunt soldier’s question ; the document 
is an “incendiary” one over there; it stirs up the very spirits 
that we wish to down and suppress; it is a piece of folly from 
the military standpoint to circulate it. But what a pass the 
war is bringing us to, when it is raising the question whether 
we ought not to hide and conceal an enunciation of the princi- 
ples on which this nation’s life was built! 

These are some of the things that the war is leading us to— 
if for no other reason, is it not well to reflect a moment and 
ask if the war was really necessary ? 

Who and what are the Filipinos, for whose subjection we 
have been resorting to such measures, and incurring such grave 
risks? Unquestionably information has been gained in the last 
few years that we did not have at first. If any of us had been 
asked four years ago who were the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pine Islands, we should probably have answered, if we could 
have said anything at all, that they were a lot of savages. Only 
ethnologists and travelers knew. The popular impression 
lasted long. And it was made good use of. It was pro- 
claimed on a thousand stumps during the campaign of Igoo, 
by men who might have been supposed to know, that Agui- 
naldo was a savage like Sitting Bull and that the population of 
Luzon and the Visayans were to be compared to the Comanches 
and painted Sioux. More recently a United States Senator 
has placed them intellectually on a level with caribou bulls. 
And yet if we had been intent on the matter we might have 
learned differently very soon. General Anderson wrote in 
July, 1898, “We have heretofore underrated the natives. They 
are not ignorant, savage tribes, but have a civilization of their 
own.” The information won by scholars before and since has 
been made accessible to us in a special chapter of the report of 
the United States Bureau of Education for 1901.* The real 
savages on the Philippine Islands comparable to our Indians 


*See extracts in the Philippine Review (The Philippine Information So- 
ciety, 62 Wall street, New York; 12 Otis place, Boston.), December, Igor. 
Students of the subject are greatly indebted to the painstaking and thor- 
oughly unpartizan work of the Philippine Information Society, the results 
of which are embodied in the Philippine Review, and in an earlier series 
of pamphlets, entitled ‘““Facts About the Filipinos.” 
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are a minority—at best not more than a sixth or seventh of the 
population. With them the United States has practically had 
little or nothing to do—they living far in the interior of the 
islands. There are also the Mohammedan Malays of the south- 
ern islands. They are quite distinct from the Christianized 
Malays of Luzon and the northern islands, and it is with the 
latter alone that we have had any trouble. They are the Fili- 
pinos proper—the only ones that count or are to be reckoned 
with in the present situation. Their ancestors were dwellers 
on the coasts and had even a measure of civilization when the 
Islands were discovered by the Spaniards. They carried on 
trade with China and Japan. Philippine vessels were seen in 
Malacca by the Portuguese on their arrival there in 1511— 
twenty years before the Spanish Magellan discovered the Isl- 
ands. The representative men of the Filipinos are educated 
professional and business men, the best of whom are on a par 
with the corresponding classes elsewhere in the world. Presi- 
dent Schurman says that to have met and known these educated 
Filipinos, to have had social intercourse and official relations 
with them, he counts one of the pleasantest and most interest- 
ing recollections of his life. The first Philippine Commission 
testified to the high range of their intelligence, and also to their 
social refinement, the grace and charm of their personal char- 
acter. They “are the equals of the men one meets in similar 
vocations—law, medicine, business, etc.—in Europe or Amer- 
ica.” Those who have met Senor Sixto Lopez, who has been in 
this country, can credit the truth of the statement. Of course, 
these educated men are in the minority (though as the Com- 
mission said, “far more numerous than is generally sup- 
posed”) ; and yet Lieutenant Gillmore, who was a prisoner early 
in the war and traversed some of the wildest and most moun- 
tainous parts of Luzon, says that though wretchedly clothed 
one could not fairly call the people he saw uncivilized, that in 
every bamboo hut there was a book or two and that the priests 
kept school in every village and the native children were com- 
pelled to attend.* It is true that this Filipino civilization, as 





*See Lieutenant Gillmore’s account of his experiences, in McClure’s 
Magazine, August and September, 1900. 
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the same witness says, was, like that of all people under Span- 
ish rule, a couple of centuries behind the time—it was thought 
enough for girls, for instance, if they learned to read the cate- 
chism and the prayer book; and yet it is surprising to hear 
that the ability to read was more general than in many of the 
provinces of Spain,*—that ten per cent. of the six hundred Fili- 
pino teachers who attended the preliminary term of the Ma- 
nila Normal School, established by the United States, could 
already speak English quite well, and the majority of the re- 
mainder could understand the elementary instruction when 
given in English ;+ that there was a university at Manila with 
1681 students in 1895-1896; that there were nine*other second- 
ary colleges throughout the archipelago, with an attendance 
that same year of 8070, besides sixty-seven private Latin 
schools, and a school of agriculture, a nautical school, a super- 
ior school of painting, sculpture and engraving, and a military 
academy; that the number of primary schools in the Islands 
was 2167, there being two schools for each sex in every town 
of 5000 inhabitants, three for each sex in towns of 10,000 in- 
habitants, and so on.{ All this hardly looks like a stage of cul- 
ture such as that of the “painted Sioux.” The ridiculousness 
of such a notion is palpable also when we become aware that in 
the civil tribunals that Governor Taft’s Commission is setting 
up in the Islands there are always some Filipinos. For exam- 
ple in the justice’s court in each of the 765 municipalities that 
have been organized, the justice is a Filipino; in the larger dis- 
trict courts six out of the sixteen judges are Filipinos, and 
there are three Filipinos in the Supreme Court—one of them, 
to quote President Schurman’s language, “the wise, high- 
minded and capable Florentino Torres, and another, the Chief 
Justice, that model Filipino, Cayelario S. Arellano, a man of 
spotless integrity, a lawyer of great eminence and renown, and 
a gentleman of learning, culture, and the most charming refine- 
ment of life and manners.”’§ If these men, like that other 





*C. B. S., in Outlook, September 7, 1901. 

+F. W. Nash, in Educational Review, October, 1901. 

t“Report of Commissioner of Education” (for 1901), ch. xxix., sum- 
marized in Philippine Review, December, 1901. 

§“Philippine Affairs,” p. 6. 
Vol. XII.—No. 3 25 
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leader of the people, Aguinaldo, are more properly to be com- 
pared to Sitting Bull, our Commission surely has misplaced 
them. 

Another fact. Though the relatively ignorant are the large 
majority, and the educated a small minority in the country, the 
majority take the minority as their natural leaders. By uni- 
versal testimony they are not an anarchic, willful, but a docile 
people—the popular tendency, says Schurman,* is to admire 
and almost worship their educated men, and Governor Taft 
remarks} that they are, if anything, too easily controlled by 
the educated among them. In this fact lies the possibility of 
political coherency for the people. 

Still further. Our first Philippine Commission reported that 
the idea of independence arose for the first time in the summer 
of 1898. We now know that this was a mistake. Recently 
the constitution drawn up during the uprising against Spain in 
96 and ’97 has been discovered, and that document declares 
for a separation from the kingdom of Spain in order to estab- 
lish an independent state. In fact there has been a semi- 
national, or at least a strong racial consciousness, on the part 
of the Filipinos for some time. It appears in such circum- 
stances as Governor Taft speaks of when he refers (before the 
Senate Committee) to their “pride of country”—they have a 
“greater attachment” for their country, he says, than the Chi- 
nese have for theirs. It appears, too, in such a fact as that, 
through three long centuries of Spanish rule, the people have 
tenaciously preserved their own language or dialects—not five 
per cent. of them speaking or understanding Spanish. This is 
somewhat extraordinary in view of the contrary fact that 
Spanish became the universal language of Spanish South 
America and Mexico. There was some vital, sturdy conscious- 
ness of its own particular self, that could make a people thus 
hold its own. Somehow, too, Spanish oppression seems to 
have more or less united and cemented them. There have been 
many insurrections—in 1622, in 1629, in 1649, in 1827, in 
1844, in 1872; these and particularly the last and more gen- 
eral one of ’96 and ’97, with its illustrious martyr Rizal, con- 
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tributed to intensify the national feeling. In any case the 
extent of the sway of the government improvised under the 
leadership of Aguinaldo in the summer of 1898 was something 
remarkable. It was recognized practically throughout Luzon. 
The prisoners whom I have already quoted found orderly, 
peaceful communities far in the interior, with the educated and 
wealthy class prominent in the control of affairs, and enthusi- 
astically supporting in most instances the insurgent govern- 
ment. The Visayan islands, too, codperated, and practically all 
the islands of the archipelago save those in which the Moham- 
medan world had control. The Tagals of Luzon were the 
leaders, but our special Commissioner of Education says in his 
report that they are “the natural leaders of the islands,” being 
the foremost in energy and intellect, and the sense of a com- 
mon interest and danger seems to have temporarily drowned 
the suspicions and enmities of the inhabitants of other islands. 

We alas! took no account of these things at the time, and the 
most charitable view is that most of us did not know of them. 
We knew only of the sovereignty that we had inherited from 
Spain, which we proceeded to enforce as energetically as ever 
Spain had hers. The fact is that the Spanish dominion was in 
the first place for the most part peacefully secured—the Fili- 
pinos having first been Christianized by Spanish Catholic mis- 
sionaries and then willingly becoming the subjects of the King 
of Spain, a step which they seem to have regarded almost as a 
consequence of baptism. But America unhappily fell into war 
from the start—and now, marvelous to relate, our very efforts 
to subdue a rebellious people have made them more a people 
than ever. Dr. Schurman says, “The Filipinos have condensed 
the experience of centuries into these last half-dozen years.”* 
He speaks of the emergence, during this period of storm and 
stress, of a community of attitude, interest, sentiment, and as- 
piration, that was undiscoverable or at least undiscerned [a 
wise qualification] before. They have, he says, dreamed of 
liberty and they have fought for it, and so real has be- 
come the consciousness of nationality, that he credits the re- 
ported dictum of General Chaffee that they are all traitors to 
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American sovereignty and have their hearts set on indepen- 
dence.* It is sometimes said that it is only the poorer, the 
more ignorant classes that are against us—those that have 
nothing to lose; but that the men of property and education 
are with us. But this is an illusion. There are of course 
wealthy and educated people, who have accepted American 
sovereignty, but they are a small party and an unpopular party 
and at present a stationary party}—they are known as Federal- 
ists, and are mostly in Manila. But the mass of the people, of 
all classes, are against American sovereignty—however for 
reasons of policy they may appear to submit to it. Some- 
times it is the wealthy classes that are singled out for special 
reprobation by our authorities. In the concentration orders 
one reads a passage like this, which throws a flood of light on 
the real situation: ‘The wealthy and influential and town and 
insurgent officials are therefore those against whom our most 
energetic efforts should be directed. The common people 
amount to nothing. They are merely densely ignorant tools 
who blindly follow the lead of the principles.” { It is evident to 
anyone who will use his eyes that we are face to face not with a 
hostile faction but with a hostile people. The war has been all 
over the islands, said recently Governor Taft. General Mac- 
Arthur reported in 1900 that there was substantial unity among 
the Filipino people in their opposition to the United States. 
Even now that they are beaten (or being beaten), there appears 
to be no less opposition. 

It is this sense of nascent nationality that is the commanding 
fact in the present situation. A people that does not aspire to 
be a people may have no right to be one, but a people that does 
so aspire has the right. To deny such a right, to choke such 
aspirations is a kind of political murder. It is as if you should 
strangle an unborn child. Schurman says that Gladstone— 
venerable name—said that struggling nationalities are the 
jewels of history, the hope and promise of the world. 

But, it is said, the Filipinos are incapable of self-government. 





*“Philippine Affairs,” p. 106. 

+See Philippine Review, March, 1902, p. 170f. 

tOrder of General Bell, as given in the Army and Navy Journal, Janu- 
ary 25, 1902, p. 510. 
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How do we know this? If they were anarchic, if they recog- 
nized no principles of subordination, we might say it. But the 
essential political virtues (for any people making their first 
experiment in statehood), loyalty to leaders and obedience, 
they have. Moreover, they showed political capacity in the 
government they created at Malalos. They had peaceful mu- 
nicipal and provincial government far more widely throughout 
the islands than we have to-day. A major in our army, writ- 
ing in the February Forum, says that this government was a 
strong one, exercising real power while it lasted—that it was 
distinctly an advance on Spanish rule. Still more, our present 
Philippine Commission testifies that the native officials that are 
now at work under our supervision have proved reasonably 
capable in the administration of affairs. 

What, then, I ask, is to hinder us from saying and publishing 
to the Filipinos, that as soon as they can build up a really effec- 
tive government, we are ready to surrender our sovereignty to 
them? But why can we not call an assembly of the people, just 
as we called an assembly of the Cuban people—or at least pre- 
pare to issue such a call, and announce that we shall issue it— 
and if that assembly is really representative and its work any- 
wise commends itself to us as sound and just, then give over 
to it the title to self-government which every united and aspir- 
ing people ought to have? 

I believe that something of this sort is our only ultimatum— 
the only result with which the great heart of America can be 
satisfied. To found subject colonies is not American business. 
The only possible line of aggressive action for us is to keep free 
and to make free. We may proceed tentatively in the Philip- 
pines—we need not withdraw our helping hand at once. We 
may train the people for a little while, as the Taft Commission 
is proposing to do and is already in a measure doing. We 
may cooperate with them, we may give them of our experience, 
of our ideas of law, of our ideas of education. But we can 
only do this effectually, we can only get one particle of sym- 
pathy from the mass of the people on the proviso that we dis- 
tinctly state that we wish to do no violence to their sense of 
nationality, that we wish to respect it, that we view our only 
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office to be to help it to come to a triumphant and glorious 
birth. Then we shall become friends to the Philippine people; 
then we shall be not a master, but an elder brother to them— 
then they will as willingly take the hand of friendship as they 
hated the hand of force. In vain is all we are doing for them 
till we do this. In vain are our schools or our roads or our 
civil justices, without liberty, or at least the promise of the 
same. They will take these things, but they will not thank us 
for them—for they know that till we grant them liberty, we do 
not respect them, much less do we love them. 

From recent events my hopes run high that the nation will 
yet take this magnanimous course. I believe that many have 
consented to the nation’s silence and indecision through ignor- 
ance of the situation and that the light will spread. I cannot 
think that the heart and conscience of our people have any 
sympathy with violence to the prinicples of the Declaration of 
Independence. They will right themselves on this point, give 
them time. I take confidence in the soberer tone that is com- 
ing over our high officials—instead of “gems and glories of the 
tropic seas” we now hear that we have “a great burden.” The 
Taft Commission itself says that “what the Filipino people 
desire is a definite knowledge of the intention of Congress with 
respect” to them. President Schurman urges granting to the 
Filipinos representative institutions at once. He thinks that 
the day of their safe and rightful liberation may be near— 
nearer than he believed possible three years ago. Secretary 
Long has made a notable utterance. While putting the time 
further off than President Schurman, he said, when the time 
comes that our trust is executed and the ability of self-govern- 
ment is assured, then the question of their political status will 
be for the people of those islands themselves to decide. 
“Whether they will walk alone and independent or whether 
they will walk hand in hand with us, as Canada walks with 
England, they—whoever they shall be—will decide. And as 
England respects the wishes of Canada in this regard, so shall 
we then respect, and ought to respect, the wishes of the Philip- 
pines.” Even our Chief Magistrate has used language which 
on the face of it means only one thing. “We hope,” he said in 
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his message to Congress of last December, “to do for them 
[the Filipinos] what has never before been done for any people 
of the tropics—to make them fit for self-government after the 
fashion of the really free nations.” Why shall not Congress 
have the large mindedness, the supreme political wisdom, to 
draft these views into a definite statute? Why shall not the 
“noble sentiment” that found expression in its memorable dec- 
laration with regard to labor assert itself once more? When 
this happens, the war will stop ina day. When this happens, it 
is even possible that something of the old Filipino feeling may 
come back that had touching expression on one of those glori- 
ous July days in 1898—for when the insurgent leaders in 
Cavite invited a number of our army and navy officers to a 
banquet and in the after-dinner speaking the Filipinos said they 
wished to be annexed, but not conquered, and one of our offi- 
cers in reply assured them that we had not come to make them 
slaves, but to make them free men, a singular scene followed : 
All the Filipinos rose to their feet, and one of them, taking 
his wine-glass in his hand, said: ‘““We wish to be baptized in 
that sentiment.” And he and the rest poured the wine from 
their glasses over their heads. Possibly, I say, a touch of this 
joy and exultation might come again—however deep and black 
the shadows of the last three years. Why shall not Congress 
act, I repeat, and put an end to the miserable indecision in 
which the nation stands? Yet the leaders of our leaders are 
the common people of the land. The question I raise, great as 
it is, is primarily your question and mine. Ponder it, I ask 
you, as a matter of personal duty. Clear up your mind as to 
what you think is right, and then stand for it steadily, unflinch- 
ingly, in public and in private; join with others who think like 
you, until your insight and will are written into the law of the 
land. Till the majority of the people are right, the country 


inevitably goes wrong. 
WILLIAM M. SALTER. 
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DISCUSSION NOTE. 


Prof. D. G. Ritchie does not wish to re-open the controversy 
with Mr. John M. Robertson, but would ask readers of the 
“Further Rejoinder” in the January number to compare it with 
p. 498 in the number for July, 1901. [Man. Epb.] 
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THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. By Leslie Stephen. London: 
Duckworth & Co. Three vols., pp. viii. 326; vi. 382; vi. 525. 


Whatever opinion may be held as to the positive value of the 
Utilitarian theory, the work of the English Utilitarians has two 
chief features, which will always give it importance for the stu- 
dent of ethics and politics. On the one hand, it is the most 
thorough and sustained attempt in the history of philosophical 
thought to develop logically the hedonist theory of life, and on 
the other hand, it is at every step in the closest contact with the 
practical problems of the society in which its authors lived. It 
is not often that logical theory and practical reform are so inti- 
mately combined, and this combination makes the system pecu- 
liarly instructive, whatever be the lessons we draw from it. 
Hitherto, however, there has been no thorough and comprehensive 
account of the whole Utilitarian movement in all its reaches, in- 
cluding its ethics, politics, economics, logic, psychology, history 
and religion, and our warm gratitude is therefore due to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen for his elaborate and most interesting treatment 
of the subject. No one could be better qualified to do the work 
with ability, learning and discriminating sympathy. 

As he indicates in an introductory chapter, Mr. Stephen writes 
not so much the history of a philosophical doctrine as the history 
of a school or sect, holding certain beliefs which it endeavored to 
carry out practically in political and social reforms. His ultimate 
object is to “throw some light upon the intrinsic value of the 
Utilitarian creed and the place which it should occupy in a de- 
finitive system,” and with this in view he writes “an account of 
this phase of thought, so as to bring out what were its real tenets ; 
to what intellectual type they were naturally congenial; what 
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were the limitations of view which affected the Utilitarians’ con- 
ception of the problenis to be solved ; and what were the passions 
and prepossessions due to the contemporary state of society and to 
their own class position, which to some degree unconsciously dic- 
tated their conclusions.” The Utilitarians are accordingly repre- 
sented not merely as authors, but concretely as men and citizens, 
and a very large part of the book is devoted to biography and 
to the exposition of the social and political conditions of the time. 
The three great names of the Utilitarian succession, Jeremy Bent- 
ham, James Mill and J. S. Mill, are each made the centre of a 
volume, in which the works of numerous other doers and authors 
(on all sides of the controversy) are explained and discussed. 
Such a biographical method, with its separate accounts of lives 
and writings, has a certain advantage of concreteness, as is well 
argued by Mr. Stephen in his introductory chapter; but it in- 
creases the difficulty of putting together the material in each 
volume, so as to give it a sufficient unity. As the whole work is 
a history of thought and action, in which the author’s own posi- 
tion is merely indicated in lines of criticism, and as it expounds 
and discusses a vast mass of varied opinion, it seems best to devote 
the greater part of this review to a general indication of the con- 
tents of the book. 

In the early chapters of Vol. I. (the Bentham volume), Mr. 
Stephen gives an interesting account of the political and social 
conditions in England, which set the problems of the Utilitarian 
period and determined the mode of answering them. He lays 
stress upon the better side of English government in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. “On the whole the system was 
a very good one—as systems go. It allowed free play to the 
effective political forces.” It suited the conditions of the time, 
the predominance of agriculture and the imperfect development 
of manufactures. In England, as distinct from the continent, the 
ruling class “had not retained privileges without discharging cor- 
responding functions.” “The landholder was powerful as a prod- 
uct of the whole system of industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment; and he was bound in return to perform arduous and com- 
plicated duties.” No doubt he did not always perform them well. 
As a legislator he was “clumsy, not intentionally cruel; and the 
laws, though sanguinary in reality, were more sanguinary in theo- 
ry than in practice.” Again, the system of justices, whose power 
was the centre of gravity of the whole administrative order, does 
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not appear to have worked badly. In spite of the manifold evils 
of the government, it is not to be regarded as simply corrupt and 
mean-spirited, and later critics have scarcely given due credit 
to the unhesitating confidence of Englishmen in the fairness of 
the system. One of its main features was political and admin- 
istrative individualism, “the combination of an absolute central- 
ization of legislative power with an utter absence of administra- 
tive centralization. The units meeting in Parliament formed a 
supreme assembly ; but they did not sink their own individuality. 
They only met to distribute the various functions among them- 
selves.” These general political conditions are admirably illus- 
trated by a consideration of some of the chief English institu- 
tions, the army and navy and, more especially, the Church and 
the Universities, and Mr. Stephen indicates three main points 
in the theory which correspond to this practical order, (1) the 
constant reference to tradition and precedent, implying an empi- 
rical rather than a speculative theoretical basis, (2) the close 
association of privilege and duty, the functions of government 
being “assigned to men already powerful by their social position,” 
and the ruling classes not so much considering “their privileges 
to be something granted by the state, as the power of the state 
to be something derived from their concessions,” and (3) the 
doctrine of individualism which is implied throughout. “The 
individual rights are the antecedent and the rights of the state a 
consequent or corollary.” 

This individualism, in a new form, was also a main charac- 
teristic of the industrial movement, which gradually effected an 
organic change in the social order. The progress of this change, 
with its principles of self-help and education, its jealousy of gov- 
ernment and its faith in “the glorious spirit of improvement,” is 
traced by Mr. Stephen, and the expression of the general spirit 
of the time in agriculture is shown by an account of the works 
and writings of Arthur Young and Sir John Sinclair, and by 
a contrast of the condition of things in centralized France and 
in decentralized England. Upon this there follows an excellent 
statement of the social problems which, under the new condi- 
tions, pressed for solution—such immediate practical problems 
as those of the poor-law, the police, prisons and education, as 
well as the wider questions of the slave-trade and those which 
were raised by the French Revolution. As a result of this survey 
Mr. Stephen again emphasizes the individualism which character- 
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ized the whole social and political order. It was, however, rather 
a practical than a theoretical individualism, for Englishmen, 
“satisfied in a general way with their constitution, did not want 
to be bothered with theories.” And it was an individualism by 
no means inconsistent with humaneness and philanthropy, for “the 
most marked characteristic of the eighteenth century was pre- 
cisely the growth of humanity,” although this very growth itself 
led succeeding generations to denounce their predecessors as cold 
and heartless. Passing from the politics to the philosophy of the 
time, which “barely existed,” Mr. Stephen gives us some account 
of Horne Tooke, Reid and Dugald Stewart, especially dwelling 
upon Stewart’s “inverted Utilitarianism” and the Utilitarian mis- 
conception of his position, and suggestively pointing out that the 
position of the Scottish school “was in philosophy what Whiggism 
was in politics.” 

It is unnecessary to say much regarding the second half of 
this volume, which is occupied with a full and valuable exposi- 
tory discussion of the life and works of Bentham. Mr. Stephen 
brings out very clearly the close relation of the thinking of Bent- 
ham, who “sprang from the class imbued most thoroughly with 
the typical English prejudices,” to the sub-conscious ideas which 
ruled his social environment. His chief intellectual characteristics 
are admirably summarized. “The most real of pleasures for him 
lay in speculating upon the general principles by which ‘people 
in power’ should be guided. To construct a general chart for 
legislation, to hunt down sophistries, to explode mere noisy 
rhetoric, to classify and arrange and re-classify, until his whole 
intellectual wealth was neatly arranged in proper pigeon-holes, 
was a delight for its own sake. . . . He was in the position of a 
man with the agreeable conviction that he has only to prove the 
wisdom of a given course in order to secure its adoption.” The 
practical nature of Bentham’s whole work, his foundation “not 
of a doctrine, but of a method,” the delusion involved in his 
tedious elaboration of detail, [“if a system will work, the min- 
utest details can be exhibited. Therefore, it is inferred, an ex- 
hibition of minute detail proves that it will work,’”] his opposi- 
tion to the Jacobin “rights of man” doctrine and his arrival at 
the same practical conclusions as the Jacobins, are all ably un- 
folded. Bentham’s leaning towards the doctrine of “equality,” 
while he objects to it as a first principle and regards it as deriva- 
tive, and his general adherence to the J/aissez-faire principle, 
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qualified by considerations of “utility,” are quite in the line of 
development of English thinking and practice. Further, Mr. 
Stephen points out that, while Bentham himself contributed little 
to economic theory, the “average,” “ready-made” man, “the re- 
spectable citizen with a policeman round the corner,” whom he 
tacitly assumes as the ultimate individual, becomes afterwards 
the “economic man.” Bentham’s political absolutism, with its 
affinity to the position of Hobbes, and the ethical application of 
his theories, with special reference to the question whether the 
Utilitarian system is essentially a selfish system, are critically 
discussed ; and Mr. Stephen concludes the volume with a recog- 
nition of the immense real value of Bentham’s doctrine, in spite 
of its limitations and defects. “There is hardly an argument in 
Bentham’s voluminous writings which is not to the purpose so 
far as it goes. Given his point of view, he is invariably cogent 
and relevant. And, moreover, that is a point of view which 
has to be taken.” His great merits, in short, are the thorough- 
ness of his reasoning and his “respect for good solid facts.” We 
may agree with Mr. Stephen in admiring these characteristics, 
although, remembering the “average man” and the pigeon-hole 
system, we may doubt whether the “experience scientifically 
organized” to which Bentham appeals is quite concrete enough 
to be described as “solid fact.” 

To the first volume Mr. Stephen has appended a very useful 
note on Bentham’s writings. He devotes his second volume to 
James Mill, Bentham’s lieutenant and afterwards leader of the 
Utilitarians. This volume is chiefly concerned with political 
and economic theory; but it contains also a critical exposition of 
James Mill’s “Analysis” and of his ethical views, as well as an 
account of the Utilitarian attitude to the religious and poetic 
thought of the time. Méill’s life is re-told, so as specially to indi- 
cate his relations to other political thinkers and workers, and a 
very interesting personal contrast is drawn between him and his 
contemporary, Coleridge. The biography of James Mill is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on the various reform movements of the time, 
political, legal, economic, ecclesiastical and educational. In most 
of these movements, as well as in the crusade against sinecures, 
Mr. Stephen notes the change in the temper of the nation, due 
to the progress of the industrial classes, and the gradual almost 
unconscious acceptance of Utilitarian theories. But the Utilitar- 
ians exaggerated the completeness of their triumph as they ex- 
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aggerated the simplicity of their problem. “Large classes re- 
garded them with absolute abhorrence” as destroyers of all the 
greatest things in life, and “there were two problems, at least, of 
enormous importance, upon which it could scarcely be said that 
any progress had been made,” the reform of the Church and the 
appalling pauperism which had grown during the war, with the 
attendant discontent and misery of great masses of the popula- 
tion. 

The next chapter is devoted to the discussion of political 
theory. It opens with an exposition of the Utilitarian view as 
represented by James Mill in his Encyclopedia article on “Gov- 
ernment,” and this is further elucidated by an account of Macau- 
lay’s attack upon it. “Mill’s ‘government,’ like Bentham’s, is sim- 
ply the conception of legal ‘sovereignty’ transferred to the sphere 
of politics.” Here we have another instance of the abstractness 
of the Utilitarian position, its “simple-minded audacity,” its over- 
simplification of the problems to be settled, so that an indefinite 
allowance has always to be made for “friction,” if the scientific 
conclusions of the theory are to harmonize with the actual com- 
plex facts. Macaulay, on the other hand, “accepts the purely 
‘empirical’ or ‘rule-of-thumb’ position,” “really bidding us take 
‘experience’ in the lump” and trust to unreasoned observation. 
But although Macaulay accuses Mill of adopting a purely a priori 
method, while he describes his own empiricism as “Baconian in- 
duction,” he does not really remain in this practically sceptical 
position. “He argues, just as Mill would have argued, from gen- 
eral rules about human nature.” “It is the only line of argument 
which is possible till, if that should ever happen, a genuine science 
of politics shall have been constituted.”” The remainder of the 
chapter gives an account of the positions (1) of the Whigs, rep- 
resented by Mackintosh and Jeffrey, in addition to Macaulay, 
(2) of the Tories, especially Southey and Coleridge, with their 
views on the question of Church and State, and (3) of the socialist 
Owen and the reactionary Radical Cobbett. The Whigs had no 
strong views of their own. Their position was that of “cultivated 
men of sense, with their eyes open to many difficulties over- 
looked by zealots, but far too sceptical and despondent to rouse 
any enthusiasm or accept any dogmas absolutely.” The genuine, 
though somewhat blind, criticism of the Utilitarian position came 
from Tories, Socialists and nondescript Radicals, who were agreed 
in attacking, with “a dumb and inarticulate logic, though in the 
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loudest tones of denunciation,” the industrial revolution and its 
results which the Utilitarians regarded as the true line of advance 
of the day. 

The sociology of the Utilitarians is embodied in their political 
economy, to which and its critics Mr. Stephen devotes the next 
three chapters of his book. “Belief in the Malthusian theory 
of population was the most essential article” of the Utilitarian 
economic faith, and accordingly Mr. Stephen gives us an admir- 
able critical exposition of the teaching of Malthus, the real and 
permanent value of which is that he “introduced a new method 
of approaching the great social problems.” “Earlier writers had 
been content to single out one particular set of phenomena with- 
out attending to its place in the more general and complex pro- 
cesses, of which they formed an integral part.” “Malthus’s inves- 
tigations illustrate the necessity of referring every particular pro- 
cess to its place in the whole system, of noting how any given 
change might set up a set of actions and reactions in virtue of the 
general elasticity of population, and thus of constantly referring 
at every step to the general conditions of human life.” In its 
application to politics the Malthusian doctrine supplements the 
social atomism of the Utilitarian position by pointing to a great 
cohesive power in the “expansive force of population.” This is, 
“in a sense, the great motive power which moulds the whole 
social structure; or rather, it forces together the independent 
units, and welds them into an aggregate.’’ Its action is, of course, 
indirect. The excess of the instinct of multiplication conflicts with 
the instinct of self-preservation and thus indirectly leads to the 
development of social and political institutions, involving inequal- 
ity, which act as checks upon what is in itself the more powerful 
tendency. The originally independent individuals are thus, by 
the very spirit of independence, compelled into society for the 
sake of self-preservation and the bettering of their own condition. 

The propounding of the theory of rent marks the transition 
from Malthus to Ricardo, whose views as well as those of the 
Ricardians (especially McCulloch and Torrens) are carefully 
expounded in the next chapter. An interesting parallel is drawn 
between Ricardo and Bishop Butler, and it is shown that “‘Ricar- 
do’s doctrine is Malthus carried out more logically.” In Ricardo’s 
theory of value, again, there is found “ a starting-point of the 
chief modern socialist theories.” The Ricardian doctrines “that 
capital is ‘accumulated labor’ and that all value is in proportion to 
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the labor fell in with the socialist theory. If value is created by 
labor, ought not ‘labor’ to possess what it makes?” “Apply the 
political doctrine of rights of man to the economic right to wealth, 
and you have the socialist doctrine of right to the whole produce 
of labor.” Both the Ricardian and the socialist schools, as Mr. 
Stephen points out, are absolute individualists, though in different 
senses. The connection is interesting as an illustration of the 
tendency of an extreme or too abstract theory to refute itself. 
But Mr. Stephen, while pointing out very clearly the limitations 
ot the classical political economy, thinks that at present the ten- 
dency is to do injustice to the common sense embodied in it, to 
the soundness of its aims and to its value in many practical and 
immediate questions. 

Another chapter is devoted to the Malthusian controversy and 
the current socialism. The views of Chalmers, Southey, Godwin, 
Hazlitt and others are discussed, and the general impression one 
gets is that of the confusion of the issues and the considerable 
amount of unconscious agreement among the combatant writers. 
“It must be admitted,” says Mr. Stephen, “that neither Malthus 
himself nor his opponents were clear as to what his doctrine really 
was. His assailants often attacked theories which he disavowed, 
or asserted principles which he claimed as his own.” 

Mr. Stephen proceeds, in a long chapter entitled “Psychology,” 
to discuss the general intellectual conceptions underlying the 
politics and economics of the Utilitarians. “The difference be- 
tween the Whig and the Radical temper showed itself in phil- 
osophical as in political questions. The Radical prided himself 
upon being logical and thoroughgoing, while the Whig loved 
compromise, and thought that logic was very apt to be a nuis- 
ance.” Stewart was the “accepted Whig philosopher,” and Mr. 
Stephen leads up to his exposition of the psychology and ethics 
of James Mill by a full account of the doctrine which the Utili- 
tarians opposed, that of Thomas Brown, Stewart’s successor at 
Edinburgh. Brown’s philosophy, however, though intuitionist, 
had so much in common with that of Hume and the Utilitarians 
that, as regards the all-important question of causation, James 
Mill was able to accept Brown’s view minus the ‘intuition.’ 
Brown accepts Hume’s critical analysis of causation, but substi- 
tutes an ‘intuition’ or unanalyzable belief for Hume’s construc- 
tive principle of custom or association. He thus “illustrates the 
gravitation of the ‘common-sense’ philosophy to pure empiricism.” 
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It remained for James Mill to substitute for the “intuitions” “in- 
dissoluble associations.” Here again in Brown’s philosophy, one 
seems to see an instance of the familiar tendency of extreme 
opinions to pass into their opposites. Yet one is inclined to ask 
whether Brown’s position is not rather to be explained as the 
result of his having, with an intuitionist mind, read an exposition 
of Kant. 

James Mill’s “Analysis” is carefully expounded, along with the 
comments and criticisms of J. S. Mill, and Mr. Stephen makes 
some interesting comments of his own. “Mill evades the myster- 
ious and transcendental at the cost of omitting reason altogether. 
He represents the result of accepting one horn of a dilemma, 
which presses upon philosophies of loftier pretensions. Those 
who accept the other horn speak of a ‘fact’ as though it were a 
truth. ... Mill tries systematically to speak of a truth as if it 
were a fact. The world for him is made up of ideas: sticking to- 
gether; and nothing else exists.” And “Mill,” Mr. Stephen 
thinks, “had the merit which is implied even by an unsuccessful 
attempt to hold by fact.” A merit it no doubt is, but is it so great 
a merit? The crudest common-sense lays claim to it; and after 
all, is not every one trying, with more or less success, to discover 
the facts? The merit to be approved is that of a successful 
method, and “an unsuccessful attempt to hold by fact” is surely 
little else than a euphemism for a method that will not work. 
Passing to James Mill’s ethics, which he discusses in relation to 
the controversy with Mackintosh, Mr. Stephen remarks that 
“James Mill in his ethical doctrine follows Bentham with little 
variation; but he shows very clearly what was the psychology 
which Bentham virtually assumed.” Emphasis is laid upon Mill's 
root and branch opposition to the moral sense theory and there 
is an interesting discussion of his denial of any moral quality in 
the motive to an action. “The truth is, I think, and it is char- 
acteristic of Mill’s modes of analysis, that he is making an impos- 
sible abstraction. He is separating parts of a single process and 
treating them as independent. If actions are bad because they 
have bad consequences, motives are bad because they are causes 
of bad actions.” Méill’s failure to see this arises from his insist- 
ence on the effects of the action, as distinct from the action itself, 
and the tendency, which he shares with Bentham, to assume that 
all men are the same and differ only in external circumstances. 
This again is due to the fact that both Mill and Bentham regard 
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morality as something co-ordinate with law. Mr. Stephen, again, 
indicates his opposition to the contention of James Mill and other 
Utilitarians that in acting we are always guided by calculations 
of future pleasures or pains. “If we are determined by pains and 
pleasures, it is in one sense as contradictory to speak of our being 
determined by future pains and pleasures as to speak of one being 
nourished to-day by to-morrow’s dinner. The ‘future pleasure’ does 
not exist; the anticipated pleasure acts by making the present ac- 
tion pleasant, and we then move (as it is said) along the line of 
least resistance. Certain conduct is intrinsically pleasurable or pain- 
ful, and the future pleasure only acts through the present fore- 
taste.” Whatever may be thought of the Utilitarian position, is 
there not in Mr. Stephen’s argument an ignoring of the difference 
between the pleasure which comes from the contemplation of an ac- 
tion and the pleasure which comes from an action in progress? The 
pleasure which comes from an action in progress can hardly be 
described as the motive to begin the action, and the pleasure 
which comes from the contemplation of an action might lead to 
continuance of the act of contemplation; but surely something 
more is required to explain the actual performance of the action. 
lf “the future pleasure does not exist,” neither does the “present 
action.” And when we are told that “certain conduct is intrin- 
sically pleasurable or painful,” are we to understand that the same 
conduct which it is “intrinsically pleasurable or painful’ to con- 
template is “intrinsically pleasurable or painful” to realize? If 
that were so it would be as easy to “do noble deeds” as “dream 
them all day long.” The consideration of this question leads nat- 
urally to that of the power of association in transmuting a “theory 
of pure selfishness” into a “morality of general benevolence.” 
Mr. Stephen indicates the weakness of the position, but remarks 
that Mill’s argument has value in that “it may be held to represent 
fairly the historical development of morals,” although Mill is 
hampered throughout by the absence of any theory of evolution. 

The last chapter of this volume deals (1) with the Utilitarian 
attitude to religion, as expressed in the book of “Philip Beau- 
champ” (a combination of Bentham and Grote) and (2) with 
the thought of James Mill’s non-Utilitarian contemporaries. 
3eauchamp’s position is discussed in relation to the Paley theol- 
ogy, set forth in the Bridgewater Treatises, and Mr. Stephen in- 
sists on the coincidence of the two as regards their premises and 
general point of view. “Utilitarians both in ethical and philos- 
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ophical questions start from the same assumptions as Paley, and 
the Paley doctrine gave the pith of the dominant theology.” Both 
are essentially empirical and make “observed facts” the ultimate 
basis of their position. “The Paley conception of the Deity is, 
in fact, coincident with Bentham’s conception of the sovereign. 
He is simply an invisible sovereign, operating by tremendous sanc- 
tions.” As to contemporary thought, Mr. Stephen points out that 
there was no conscious or systematic philosophy opposed to Utili- 
tarianism. “The contrast between the Utilitarians and their op- 
ponents may almost be identified with the contrast between the 
prosaic and the poetical aspects of the world in general. Bentham 
frankly objected to poetry in general. It proved nothing. The 
true Utilitarian was a man who held on to fact, and to nothing but 
the barest, most naked and unadorned fact.” Accordingly we 
have an account of the poets of the time, Shelley, Byron, Scott, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Attention is mainly directed to Cole- 
ridge and to J. S. Mill’s critical appreciation of him as correcting 
the errors or filling the gaps in the Utilitarian system, and the vol- 
ume concludes with a consideration of the inevitable antithesis be- 
tween the “Germano-Coleridgians” and the Utilitarian school. 
J. S. Mill’s concessions were not approved by his fellows, and the 
two schools “regarded each other’s doctrines as simply contradic- 
tory.” 

The third volume (on John Stuart Mill and his contemporaries ) 
is on the whole the most interesting of the three. It opens with 
an admirable account of Mill’s life, in which are clearly traced 
the early influences which formed his convictions, fixed his limi- 
tations and at the same time stimulated his desire to overcome 
them. Thus we read of the “logical mill” through which his 
father put him, of his French residence and studies, of his read- 
ing of Wordsworth and his argumentative intercourse with So- 
cialists and “Coleridgians.” Mill was twenty-six when Bentham 
died and the Reform Bill passed, and after the passing of the 
Bill the philosophical Radicals soon became played out as a po- 
litical force. Mill wrote much at this time in the Westminster 
Review, with the double object of supplying “a philosophy of 
Radicalism, wider than Bentham’s, and yet including what was 
permanently valuable in Bentham” and of rousing “the Radicals 
to the formation of a powerful party.” He tried to bridge the 
gulf between the middle and the working classes ; but the working 
classes were looking towards Socialism and Mill was a thorough 
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individualist. The “philosophical Radicalism died out” and Mill 
became a recluse, wrote the “Logic” and the “Political Economy,” 
corresponded with Comte and in later years published the essay 
on Liberty and the “Examination of Hamilton.” Mr. Stephen 
discusses the question whether in this period he was intellectually 
influenced by Mrs. Mill and comes to the conclusion that her influ- 
ence was mainly emotional. “Mill was essentially formed by 
Bentham, James Mill and Ricardo; while the relation to Mrs. 
Mill encouraged him to a more human version of the old Utili- 
tarian gospel.” Mill’s action after his return to politics is briefly 
described and Mr. Stephen draws upon his personal recollections 
ot Mill’s appearances in Parliament. He was “virtually helping 
Demos to get into power, in the expectation that, when in power, 
Demos would consent to submit to restrictions, not yet, if they 
ever will be, realized.” The chapter concludes with a full and 
fair estimate of Mill’s personal characteristics. 

The next two chapters are occupied with a critical exposition 
of the “Logic” and the “Political Economy.” As might be ex- 
pected, Mr. Stephen raises for discussion a great many ques- 
tions of importance. In this already long review I can only in- 
dicate a general sympathy with his critical attitude, although it 
seems to me that he insists too much on the “completely empir- 
ical base” of our knowledge and is too greatly in love with that 
mysterious and ambiguous first principle, the “given fact.” If 
there is really a “given fact,” how glad we should all be to know 
it and be at peace! Yet when Mr. Stephen points out, in criticism 
of Mill, that the “fact” from which we start “is not a simple 
unanalyzable unit, but something which already is the base of a 
relation” and that the unit “is not properly a fact, but a truth,” 
he indicates a position in which the “given” fact no longer has 
the exceptional importance which he seems to attribute to it. 
Such a position is more properly that of the “transcendental 
school” than one would imagine from the caricature of that school 
which Mr. Stephen draws, when he speaks of it as “rejecting 
experience altogether, treating it with contempt as a mere rope 
of sand, and inferring that the universe itself is incarnate logic— 
a complex web woven out of dialectic, and capable of being 
evolved from mixing ‘is’ and ‘is not.’””. Whatever Mill may have 
imagined the transcendental position to be, this description of it 
at the present day is surely a little like playing to the gallery. 
The “Political Economy” is carefully expounded in its rela- 
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tion to contemporary movements in economic thought, and Mill’s 
“expansion or adaptation of Malthus,” his belief in peasant pro- 
prietorship, and his relation to Socialism, are specially empha- 
sized. Mill, while remaining an individualist in the philosophical 
sense, was “well on the way to State Socialism.” In this we have 
an instance of the characteristic tendency of all Mill’s work, the 
tendency to recognize the truth that is with the other side in the 
discussion and, at the peril of consistency, to expand the some- 
what narrow Utilitarian theory. “While fancying that he was 
developing the individualist theories, he adopted not only So- 
cialism, but even a version of Socialism open to the objections 
on which he sometimes forcibly insisted. Mill and the Socialist 
are both individualists; only the Socialist makes right precede 
fact, and Mill would make fact precede right.” 

Mill’s ethical doctrine (discussed, along with his political 
theory, in another chapter), shows, in Mr. Stephen’s opinion, 
“the source of some of his perplexities and apparent inconsist- 
encies.” He attempts “to reach a right conclusion from defec- 
tive premises,” and his error lies in adhesion to the view of James 
Mill (already discussed), that conduct is determined by a calcula- 
tion of future pains or pleasures and not, as Mr. Stephen thinks, 
by “the painfulness or pleasurableness of the whole action at the 
moment.” 

The chapter dealing with Mill’s politics and ethics is followed 
by one on the historical method, in which a full account is given 
of the views of Austin, G. C. Lewis, Grote and Buckle, and 
which concludes with an interesting discussion of the significance 
of the “Utilitarian paradox—the indifference to history, com- 
bined with the appeal to experience.” A long concluding chapter 
explains and discusses the philosophy of the time, including its 
theology, in relation to the views of Mill. The interest of this 
chapter is not to be measured by the necessary brevity of my ref- 
erence to it. After considering the relations of Mill to the views 
of Hamilton and Mansel, it expounds Mill’s theological opinions 
and contrasts with them the positions of Maurice, Carlyle and the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement, especially W. G. Ward and 
Newman. The discussion of Newman is particularly illuminating 
and, among other things, Mr. Stephen draws a suggestive parallel 
between the fundamental position of the Oxford apologists and 
that of the ordinary Deist of the eighteenth century. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Stephen points out that “the ‘dogmatists,’ the ‘liberals’ 
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and the ‘Utilitarians’ are virtually agreed upon one point. The 
Paley theology was in a hopeless position... . The arguments 
from design and from miracles are radically incoherent. They 
confuse a scientific with a philosophical argument, and cannot 
lead legitimately to proving the existence of a supreme or moral 
ruler of the universe. While accepting scientific methods, they 
are radically opposed to scientific results, because they tend to 
prove intervention instead of order, and disappear as scientific 
knowledge extends.” The Utilitarians insisted that religion must 
conform to the facts, the Liberals maintained that it must also 
satisfy the philosophical imagination and the emotions, and to 
the dogmatists ‘‘a religion appeared essentially as a system of 
discipline or a great social organism, governing men’s passions 
and providing them with a cult and a concrete vision of the 
universe.” To found a religion which shall harmoniously com- 
bine these elements, if such a harmony be possible, is a problem 
for the future. 

Mr. Stephen has given us in these volumes a vast store of in- 
formation and discussion, set forth in a style which makes the 
reading of them a continual pleasure; and the book as a whole is 
one which will have a permanent value for every student of the 


subjects with which it deals. 
R. Latta. 
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Historical Conceptions of Being. By Josiah Royce. New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. Pp. xvi, 588. 
THE WorLp AND THE INDIVIDUAL. Second Series. Nature, 
Man and the Moral Order. got. Pp. xvii, 480. 


The volumes before us offer nothing less than a complete sys- 
tem of philosophy. In them Professor Royce has gathered up 
the threads of all his previous philosophical discussions and woven 
them into a single complete and, in many respects, decidedly novel 
system of absolute idealism. This is the most elaborate, sus- 
tained and closely knit effort in philosophical construction that 
has appeared in many a year. It is a work of scholastic subtlety 
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and exhaustiveness, and, we must also add, not wholly free from 
scholastic prolixity. 

The first volume is concerned mainly with the World, the sec- 
ond mainly with the Individual; the first with pure theory,—the 
meaning of reality in general, the second with the application of 
that theory to the interpretation of the facts of nature and of man. 
More specifically, the first volume contains an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the concept of Being; the scope of the second “includes a 
sketch af an idealistic Theory of Human Knowledge, an outline of 
a Philosophy of Nature, a doctrine about the Self, a discussion of 
the origin and destiny of the Human Individual, a summary con- 
sideration of the world as a Moral Order, a study of the Problem 
of Evil, and, finally, an estimate of all these views in the light of 
what seem (to the author) to be the interests of Natural Relig- 
ion” (II., p. vi). 

Naturally it is impossible to condense into review-length a sum- 
mary of the contents of a work conceived on such a generous 
plan, and equally impossible to present any adequate criticism of 
steps in the argument that seem to provoke further discussion. 
Besides, there is a baffling serenity and self-confidence in the 
author’s manner that make one pause before urging his objec- 
tions. One feels that his difficulties cannot have been ignored, 
that his is a point of view that he must find subsumed and trans- 
scended somewhere in the course of the discussion if he only 
search hard enough. When he comes like Indra in the Indian 
tale to the wise Prajapati with a difficulty, saying, “Master, I 
see no good in this,” he hears ever the same bland reply: “Abide 
with me yet another thirty years.” One feels, in short, that the 
doubts which remain after a fourth reading a fortieth might dis- 
pel. This feeling is intensified by our author’s persistent and 
conscientious endeavor to scrutinize his own doctrine from all 
conceivable points of view that differ from his own. The “ob- 
jector” is always given the courtesy of the house. Whatever his 
trouble he is pretty sure to find himself at some time occupying 
the floor, and stating his own case with exceptionally convincing 
power.* Whether or not one finds the author’s replies equally 
convincing, it is apparent that the view set forth gains much, 
perhaps too much commanding force from the discovery that no 
serious obstacles in the way of its acceptance have been coolly and 
deliberately ignored. 

It is a very old and very familiar criticism of Absolute Ideal- 
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ism, of whatever type; that it leaves no room for the reality of 
the individual, and, therefore, no room for a genuinely ethical 
order; that, furthermore, precisely in so far as it fails to provide 
for the reality of the individual as independent and free at least 
in his capacity as judge of truth, in just so far does it leave its 
own conclusions without force, and so, as theoretical philosophy 
also, defeat its own end. Many and subtle are the defenses that 
idealists have brought forward, until the question appears well- 
nigh threadbare. Professor Royce, however, considers the criti- 
cism still a respectable one. He had already faced the issue in his 
interesting discussion in the California Controversy (The Con- 
ception of God) and in some of the papers in his “Studies in 
Good and Evil.” In the present work he has given us an inde- 
pendent and exhaustive treatment of the whole question, in which 
he undertakes “to define God, the World, and the finite Individual, 
and the most fundamental relations that link them together.” 
The problem concerning the nature of the individual, and the 
kind of reality to be ascribed to the individual, is held to be in- 
clved in the deeper problem: what is the exact meaning of real- 
ity in general. The fundamental question then is, what is the 
real gua real? Professor Royce’s answer is given in the first 
volume. It takes the form of a constructive criticism of three 
historically important ontological positions that have been main- 
tained by philosophers: that of Realism, that of Mysticism and 
that of “modern Critical Rationalism,’—under which last rubric 
fall alike the critical idealism of Kant and the Empiricism of later 
English writers. The author undertakes to show that each of 
these three positions recognizes a permanently valid aspect of the 
truth while denying other aspects no less permanently valid; 
that, taken together, they prepare the way for the fourth—the 
author’s own—conception of reality, which is called “the syn- 
thetic or the constructively idealistic conception of what it is 
to be.” 

The common mark of all realistic systems is the assertion that 
“to be real means to be independent of ideas, which, while other 
than a given real being, still relate to that being” (p. 92). Real- 
ism asserts that objects are real “whether or no” you, or anyone 
else, may be aware of them; that being is entirely independent of 
ideas, and also that ideas, as mere ideas, 1. ¢., apart from their 
truth or falsity, are independent of being. Taking the realistic 
thesis, as thus characterized, strictly, Professor Royce has no diffi- 
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culty in showing that it introduces in its notion of entire inde- 
pendence a fatal chasm which it can neither destroy nor bridge; 
that, in consequence, the would-be real world itself vanishes, and 
leaves behind a “meaningless wilderness of absolute nothingness.” 
To put the difficulty otherwise, Realism makes hard and fast the 
distinction between the what and the that of things. Now this 
distinction while important and real is, none the less, an abstrac- 
tion, and, if taken absolutely, leaves us with neither a what nor a 
that remaining. 

The position of the Mystic is described with a fine fairness 
that evidently issues from a fond appreciation of its value. Our 
author seems almost reluctant to point out the fatal defect of 
inner contradiction which this view contains. The Mystic holds 
that “to be means to fulfill the inner purpose of ideas. What is, 
is as such the perfect, the absolute, the finality” (1., p. 386). To 
be real means to be in such wise immediate that, in the presence 
of this immediacy, all thought and all ideas, absolutely satisfied, 
are quenched so that the finite search ceases, and the Other is no 
longer another, but is absolutely found. In all finitude is dis- 
satisfaction, unrest. The real in so far as found brings rest and 
satisfaction ; the absolutely real would bring final rest and satis- 
faction,—the finite would be quenched in the immediacy of the 
ineffable experience. Now the Mystic indeed holds that this ex- 
perience is just the opposite of nothingness, “for it is fulfilment, 
attainment, peace, the goal of life—in a word, all Truth.” And 
yet, inasmuch as he always defines his absolute in negative terms 
the contrast between the finite life of struggle and the goal is 
an absolute one. The real, conceived simply as goal, gets its 
meaning in the contrast with finitude, and if it is to be in reality 
different from nothing, it must be shown to stand in rea! contrast 
with our own real though finite life. 

The Critical Idealist sees that “our ideas of Being and the 
Being of which we have ideas must occupy essentially the same 
ontological position” (I., p. 260)—a truth denied by both the 
Realist and the Mystic. He sees, moreover, that tne assertion 
that the world is “involves a judgment that (his) present expe- 
rience is interwoven in the whole context of the realm of valid 
or of possible experience” (I., p. 248). Knowing the truth con- 
sists in reading off the structure of an actually presented expe- 
rience and thereby discovering a realm of abstractly possible ex- 
perience (I., p. 257 #.). In asserting the reality of any fact of 
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experience one simply asserts the validity of a certain idea about 
further possible experience. But this view fails to tell us “what 
is a valid or determinately possible experience at the moment 
when it is supposed to be only possible;” fails to tell us what a 
valid truth is “at the moment when nobody verifies its validity” 
(L., p. 260). The validity of an idea that is tested gets an indi- 
vidual life and meaning by appearing in an individual experience ; 
but what of the “realm of valid truth in general,” of the world 
of nature not presented, and perhaps never to be exhaustively 
presented in our human experience? (I., p. 261). 

Thus by a consideration of these partially true views and their 
specific defects, Professor Royce leads up to the synoptic view 
of constructive idealism. The apparently external meaning of an 
idea, its reference to another, is obviously very largely determined 
by the selective purpose of the idea itself. Facts are stubborn 
controllers of ideas only with the ideas’ own connivance. Pro- 
fessor Royce, however, undertakes to show that the real to 
which ideas refer is not only in part but wholly determined by the 
internal meaning of the ideas. The idea is always a will, a plan 
ot action ; and the object, the real, to which it refers is always just 
the idea’s own conscious purpose embodied in some more deter- 
minate form than it now consciously possesses. No finite em- 
bodiment is, however, finally adequate. The true internal mean- 
ing of any finite idea is a certain absolute system of ideas. 

We have not the space to give in any detail the steps whereby 
this position is independently reached. So far as we now have 
the conception before us it does not seem to differ very essen- 
tially from the view which students of philosophy are familiar 
with from the writings of Kant and his immediate followers. 
And, for my part, I must confess that I find the discussion of the 
Third Conception far from satisfactory. What is there described 
as the position of Critical Idealism is perhaps a fair account of 
the attitude of John Stuart Mill, but hardly of the Kantians. 
Reality for them is not left hanging in the void in company with 
a lot of abstractly possible but never to be realized alternatives, 
until the definite experience comes that fixes it in the concrete. 
It is only in so far as future events may be regarded as at the 
present moment not completely determined (and for Professor 
Royce also there are such real alternatives) that real occurrences 
are left suspended in the limbo of possibilities. In all other re- 
spects the real is just the completely elaborated implications of 
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any present fact. But our author’s view does differ from Critical 
Rationalism in two important respects: (1) in the persistent em- 
phasis of the active aspect of ideas, and the consequent concep- 
tion of reality as the purpose accomplished, the plan fulfilied; 
and (2) in holding that the complete meaning of every finite idea 
is once for all individuated, completely determined, embodied in 
a wholly adequate empirical content. In a word, whatever your 
idea, you mean the Absolute, you mean God. And God sees at a 
glance, totum simul, “ the one plan fulfilled through all the mani- 
fold lives, the single consciousness winning its purpose by virtue 
of all the ideas, of all the individual selves, and of all the lives” 
(1., p. 427, cf. Ib., pp. 36, 327, 339, 359, etc.). 

This latter aspect o1 the doctrine, however, whereby our author 
would preserve the not yet verified facts by giving them a local 
habitation and a name in the eternally verified, totum simul, ex- 
perience of the Absolute, seems to have been reached by an all 
too easy transition from the consciousness of just this individual 
seeker after truth to a supposed single and all-inclusive conscious- 
ness. What our argument has shown is that every idea is a 
partially fulfilled purpose ; that, further, just this individual seeker 
after truth can know when experience gives the larger, more 
complete embodiment of his purpose; he thus knows relative real- 
ity, and he applies the standard which shows that he, as this in- 
dividual experiencer, possesses the finally complete measure of 
truth. In other words, it is just this individual life that is his, 
and while it remains his, that expands to the fullness of the com- 
plete life. So we are not entitled to infer from this that the em- 
pirical world is “a life fulfilling the purpose of our ideas” (I., p. 
368). Nor should we say: “As really one with its object, my 
idea in seeking its Other seeks only the expression of its own 
will in an empirical and conscious life’ (I., p. 387). Clearly, we 
should here write “its” for “an.” Now it is just by such appa- 
rently insignificant substitutions as this that we reach our one 
omniverous Absolute. Where we need to be particularly on our 
guard is precisely at this point when we come to view the rela- 
tion of the individual conscious life conceived in its totality to 
other individual lives, similarly conceived, and to the Absolute. 
i am not unmindful of the arguments whereby Professor Royce 
would exhibit the individual as the object of exclusive interest. 
But, in spite of his interesting discussion of the individuality of 
the beloved to the lover, it remains clear that all the deeper human 
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relations show that we have in this notion but a partial and in- 
adequate account of the principle of individuation. Nor do I 
overlook the arguments by which he proves that for me the Other 
which I am incessantly seeking both in the natural world and in 
the world of social relations is always the larger and inclusive 
self, the complete embodiment of my present purpose. But from 
another point of view, my own purpose fails of its fulfillment, at 
least in the case of the social relations, unless I and my fellows 
are contrasted, distinct and independent. This our author ex- 
plicitly states (cf. II., p. 271). Now must not the same thing be 
true when we speak of the relation of this individual self to the 
absolute self? In which case we could not speak of the Absolute 
as expressing his purpose in my life, except in the sense in which 
I could speak of expressing my purpose in the lives of my fellow- 
men. Professor Royce would save his absolute from the fate of 
the mystics’ real by making it include in its own being all the in- 
finite wealth of finite expressions, precisely as they are in our 
finite human lives. Only, he adds, God sees each finite expression 
in its relations to all others, sees them all totum simul, as the 
complete expression of his single purpose. Now in this last as- 
sertion we over-emphasize the Unity of the Absolute to such an 
extent that, in spite of our repeated assertions to the contrary, 
we introduce an element of illusoriness into the finite world. Our 
Absolute is supposed actually to live in the finite, to seek with 
the seeker, to be baffled when the seeker is baffled, to know not 
the future at this present moment when for him who lives in this 
moment the future is unknown. Then, however, we turn around 
and say: But, from another point of view, all time, with all its con- 
tents, for the Absolute simultaneously now is, is the one com- 
plete definitive embodiment of the one divine plan (cf. II., p. 
148). (I can only in passing refer to the interesting, subtle and 
illuminating discussion of Time and Eternity as contained in this 
chapter and regret the lack of space to analyze the argument with 
special reference to this problem of the human individual). Is 
not this to make God win his way after all by playing a very 
subtly elaborated game of hide-and-seek with himself? 

This is the crucial point in this philosophy,—the application of 
the theory to the human individual and to the determination of 
the place of the self in Being; the point specifically discussed in 
the seventh and eighth chapters of the second series,—the key 
chapters to both volumes. I must here enter a protest against 
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the summary fashion in which our author throughout the work 
lumps together all types of pluralists and forces them to keep 
company with the most crude and naive realists and share their 
hard lot. Surely the subtler thinkers of this type, including 
even Leibniz (spite of the “windowless monads’’), have seen 
that their independent reals could not be “chopped off with a 
hatchet.” With regard to the dependence, independence and 
interdependence of their many real beings they have more or less 
clearly seen that one must pass beyond the entweder-oder level 
of thinking where they believe the strict realist is stranded. The 
pluralistic idealist does not maintain that his real beings are abso- 
lutely independent, in the sense that they are out of all relation to 
one another, or indifferent to such relation; but he does maintain 
that relations are intelligible which are in no wise limitations of 
the members related, that strictly voluntary association is real, and 
that furthermore we are not by reason forced to carry our formal 
logic-machine into the heavens to get a bird’s eye view which 
will make all these members moments, of however long “time- 
span,” in the life of a single race self-hood, and give them their 
whole reality as such. Or, at any rate, if we are forced to take 
this flight to make our meaning clear, we must ever be mindful 
of the fact that in so doing we are really entering the world of 
abstraction, and that, to use the language of our author, to make 
this abstraction the real world is precisely to defeat the very pur- 
pose of the idea that inspired the flight. To make our meaning 
finally clear we must continually return to the concrete experience 
of the actual unity in actual independence of self with self. Our 
author’s own epistemology, in its recognition of the part played 
by the “acknowledgment” of the ethically controlled will in the 
determination of the facts of the individual’s world, has decidedly 
pluralistic implications when we remember that the will in ques- 
tion is not that of a race selfhood, but that of this individual 
human self. 

Professor Royce shows in a very striking manner the confus- 
ing ambiguities attaching to the notion of the self and then points 
out that the “nobler self,” the self of eternal worth that strenuous 
morality affirms, is not found in some underlying soul-substance, 
but in the unity of one’s life purpose, in the uniqueness of one’s 
task. The self is properly defined in ethical terms (II., pp. 267 
ff., 276). Such a self cannot be regarded as caused or teleolog- 
ically determined by another, for that would be to make this my 
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life the expression of a purpose “in some sense not my private 
or individual purpose” (II., p. 329). Thus I the individual 
exist in one aspect as the expression of nobody’s will but my own. 
Yet I am also an expression of the one divine will. The apparent 
contradiction here our author thinks is removed by the discovery 
that it is my will, just as my individual will, that has its place 
in the Absolute (IL, p. 330). It is this view of the human indi- 
vidual, he holds, that furnishes the basis for our belief that man 
is free and the world a moral order. But then we find our author 
going on to give us a theory to account for the genesis and tem- 
poral origin of the self. The argument here rests upon the an- 
alogy with the rise of a new sort of self-hood in the development 
of the empirical ego within the range of our human experience 
and seems to me to suffer from the defects usually incident to 
this type of argument. With that, however, I am not here con- 
cerned, but rather with the contradiction involved in holding to 
the origin empirical or logical of that which is, we are told, neither 
causally nor teleologically determined, of the ethical self whose 
conscious purpose is an eternal mission. 

In brief, my difficulty is this: I fail to see how we can save 
ourselves from the mystic’s fate unless we can keep God and 
persons on the same ontological plane, and this we do not accom- 
plish unless the many selves are also eternally real and underived. 

Moreover, our author, in his Supplementary Essay, has de- 
veloped a view that not merely meets Bradley’s objections to the 
possibility of putting positive content into the notion of the Abso- 
lute, but also prepares the way for the formulation of his own 
doctrine in a more pluralistic, more concrete and valid way than 
he seems willing to employ. In this essay, drawing upon the re- 
cent mathematical discussions of the concept of the infinite, Pro- 
fessor Royce has shown how the Absolute may be conceived as 
a self-representative system, and as such an infinite series may 
be regarded as given at a stroke, in the very purpose that defines 
the system, although, serially regarded, there will and can be no 
‘last term.” But such an infinite series he further shows to be 
one of many infinite series within the same system. Here we have 
in these many infinite series the analogue, but only a rough an- 
alogue, of the ethical selves. But then we cannot speak of such 
selves as having a temporal origin. 

There are many important and novel features of this philosophy 
which we have had to pass over in silence. Particularly note- 
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worthy are: the deduction of the categories, the discussion of 
the logical origin of the contrast between the “world of descrip- 
tion” and the “world of appreciation” and the illustration of these 
two points of view by the mathematical doctrine of the two forms 
of serial order, and the whole section on the philosophy of nature. 

Where so much is given perhaps it is hardly fair that more 
should be required, but I regret that our author did not find time 
to bring into sharper contrast with his own doctrine the views 
which it most closely resembles, as for example the views of 
Hegel and Fichte and Plato. Very considerable portions of the 
work might be read as a commentary on Plato’s idea of the good 
as the object of knowledge. We might well place historically 
one important phase of this view by saying that Professor Royce 
has read his Fichte with the eyes of Plato, and his Plato with the 
eyes of Fichte, and then recast the result in the light of recent 
mathematical discussions of the concept of the infinite. 

The author’s answer to all such doubts as we have been rais- 
ing has been given in advance: They “are founded upon a failure 
to grasp our doctrine of Being in its wholeness,” they arise from 
“persistently dwelling now too exclusively upon this and now 
too abstractly upon that aspect of our theory, and neglecting to 


regard the meaning of all its aspects together” (II., p. 337). I 
am not sure that the answer would not be fair. One must have 
a large thought-span, must be, in short, in our author’s sense, a 
godlike person to be able to hold before his consciousness totum 
simul all the phases of this subtle and intricate philosophy. 


CuarcLes M. BAKEWELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


A SKETCH OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 
FROM THALES TO Kant. By Ludwig Noiré. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. Pp. 359. 


It may be doubted whether it was advisable to reissue Mr. 
Noiré’s introduction to Prof. Max Miiller’s translation of Kant’s 
“Kritik” as an independent work. In the first place, neither phil- 
osophy nor the history of philosophy has stood still during the 
twenty years since 1881, and Mr. Noiré’s book is, by an 
inevitable consequence, in many points already antiquated. 
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His account of Greek thought before Socrates, in partic- 
ular, would need to be entirely re-written to bring it 
into accord with the new light that has been thrown on 
the subject by such writers as Zeller, Diels, Baiinker, and Bur- 
net since its first publication. Nor are the late John Stuart Mill 
and G. H. Lewes precisely typical of “the whole English philoso- 
phy of the present day” (p. 109) now, whatever may have been 
the case two decades ago. But there is a more important objec- 
tion to the appearance of the book as an independent history of 
philosophic thought, the unnatural and strained character of its 
principal thesis. The author’s avowed object is to exhibit the 
whole course of speculation from the earliest dawn of the Milesian 
physics as an imperfect attempt to formulate the truth as it is in 
Kant, and to present that truth as the final answer to all philo- 
sophic questions. Now this kind of hero-worship is more or less 
expected in an Introduction to a translation of the “Kritik ;” we 
allow for its presence and it does no particular harm. But in an 
independent history of philosophy we have a right to complain of 
it as a fatal source of distortions of perspective. It is always dan- 
gerous to interpret the thought of the past in the light of a partic- 
ular philosophic system, and in the case of the Kantian system the 
danger is exceptionally great. There is some excuse perhaps for 
the error in.dealing with modern philosophy, for Kant avowedly 
constructed his doctrine for the express purpose of solving the 
problems which had been raised by Descartes and Locke. But 
like Spinoza before him he constantly shows himself ill-iriformed 
about the thought of the ancients and unhappy in his occasional 
references to them. Thus the a priori probability that the key to 
Plato and Aristotle will be found in a system constructed in indif- 
ference to their work and under quite other influences is exceeding 
slight. Nor does history give much support to the view that 
Kant’s severance of the unknowable world of realities from the 
knowable but unreal world of appearances is the last word of 
human reason upon its own problems. If it is true that wherever 
Kant’s influence has pentrated it has proved the most potent in- 
centive to philosophic thought, it is surely no less true—and it is 
perhaps Kant’s chief title to a central position among modern 
philosophers—that nowhere has philosophic thought been content 
to rest within the limits Kant would fain have prescribed. Hegel, 
Herbart, Fries, Schopenhauer, Green, Bradley, they are all in a 
sense Kant’s spiritual children, but the thought of each of them is 
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essentially an endeavor by one line or another to penetrate once 
more to that world of évra which Kant and Mr. Noiré regard as 
hopelessly unknowable. And if we try to discern the move- 
ments of contemporary thought outside the strict limits of the 
schools from current literature, we seem led to the same result. 
The “systems” of antiquity may, as Mr. Noiré says, have “passed 
away for ever” (p. 111) as systems, but the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle and Plotinus—to say nothing of the great “dogmatists” 
ot the seventeenth century—is with us still, and to all appearance 
is likely to remain so. If ever prophecy was ever falsified by his- 
tory, Kant’s anticipation that the system of criticism would for- 
ever supersede previous thought has been so. 

With his worship of Kant Mr. Noiré conjoins a curious belief 
that the true basis of philosophy must be sought in the history of 
language (p. 2 #.). The rapidity with which one philological 
system after another has first reigned supreme and then been ig- 
nominiously dethroned even in the space of the last half-century 
scarcely augurs well for the stability of a philosophy built on such 
shifting foundations, nor does the apparently complete superses- 
sion of the philologist by the anthropologist as the one authorized 
interpreter of the mind of “primitive man” tend to restore our 
shaken confidence. What is more vital still, the proposal to detect 
the a priori elements in human thought by an appeal to the history 
of language appears to involve a confusion between psychological 
priority and epistemological a-priority against which, one may 
conjecture, Kant would have protested no less vigorously than 
Prof. Minsterberg.* 

To descend to some points of detail. Mr. Noiré’s determination 
to read the Kantian theory of cognition into all previous philoso- 
phy compels him—at the cost of historical accuracy—to find the 
antithesis of sensation and thought everywhere. Parmenides (p. 
10) by a time-honored “howler” is made to assert the identity of 
thought and being, and to distinguish between sensation and 
thinking, in spite of the positive and emphatic testimony of Theo- 
phrastus that he made no difference between ¢gpovety and aisdaveatar 
Heracleitus is equally misrepresented (p. 12) when his saying 
that “eyes and ears are bad witnesses to men whose souls do not 
understand their language,” is distorted into the view that the 
“eyes and ears are liars.” By a still bolder misrepresentation his 


*See ‘‘ Grundziige der Psychologie,” I, 163. 
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naively materialistic explanation of the comparative irrationality 
of dreams is tortured (pp. 12, 13) into a presentiment that knowl- 
edge is “constituted by two factors.” Of “all the philosophers of 
antiquity” it is roundly asserted that they made it their principal 
business “to distinguish between phenomena and noumena” (p. 
25), and the statement is expressly applied to Heracleitus, one of 
those pre-Socratics of whom Aristotle tells us not once nor twice 
that ta dvra dréhafov elvar ta ale6yta pédvor. Plato and Aris- 
totle fare rather better, though the former in particular suffers 
more than once from the author’s weakness for inaccurate cita- 
tion. Thus (pp. 44, 45) he is charged with ascribing “the percep- 
tions of sense directly to the organs,” though Mr. Noiré on the 
very next page gives a reference to the passage (‘““Theaetetus,” 
184) where Plato, for the first time in the history of philosophy, 
makes the very distinction between the agent and the organ of 
perception on which Mr. Noiré is insisting. It is difficult to be 
sure of the author’s interpretation of the doctrine of Ideas. He 
repeatedly insists, correctly enough, upon the objective character 
of all ancient philosophy, yet (pp. 48, 97) he elsewhere uses lan- 
guage about the /é¢a: which involves the double error of ascribing 
to Plato the psychological interpretation of ‘é¢a and eldus as 
“ideas in the mind,” and of further failing to distinguish, within 
the limits of the subjective interpretation, the “idea” in Locke’s 
sense (the immediate object of the mind) and the “idea” as a 
“mental image.” His account of Aristotle once more is rendered 
almost unintelligible by inaccurate interpretation in the light of 
various subsequent systems. Thus (p. 52) Aristotle’s ultimate 
“mover” is actually identified with “mechanical natural force,” 
an interpretation which suggests that Mr. Noiré has forgotten the 
xwet we épdpevov of “Metaphysics” 4; on p. 63 the stoic doc- 
trine of the world-soul and a theory of the innate creative activity 
of matter* like that of Bruno are read into Aristotle, though both 
doctrines are in flagrant contradiction with the genuine Peripa- 
tetic theory of the “first mover,” which is correctly given two 
pages further on. The laudation of Aristotle as an empiricist 





* There appears to be here some confusion in the writer’s mind be- 
tween Sdy and gists. It is true that to Aristotle gierg is dpy) xtwyicews 
év Eavt@ ; but it is precisely because of their relation to a supreme ‘‘ first 
mover’’ who is pure form without matter that things have such an internal 
pyy. ex torabtns dpa apyis Hptytat 6 obpavos xa 7 gbats. 
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(p. 52) seems to ignore the fact that em=iricism is a method and 
not a dogma, and that an inductive method was not the ideal of the 
author of the “Posterior Analytics.” For these and similar rea- 
sons I find it hard to admit that Plato and Aristotle have been 
proved by the author to be only “in the outer court of metaphy- 
sics.” Perhaps they are in that unsatisfactory position, but at 
least Mr. Noiré is in the outer courts of Platonic and Aristotelian 
exegesis. 

Space forbids me to say much of the section on “Medizval 
Philosophy.” I cannot, however, help calling attention to the pro- 
found misunderstanding involved in the treatment of Plotinus and 
Porphyry along with the medizval schoolmen instead of in their 
true place as continuers of the classical thought of Plato, Aristotle 
and the Stoics. It is to be hoped that the recent excellent work 
of Mr. Whittaker on the Neoplatonists will make this historical 
mistake rarer in the future than it has been in the past. The two 
doctrines quoted by Mr. Noiré from Plotinus, by the way, as in- 
stances of the gulf between Neoplatonism and classical antiquity 
(p. 77) tell the other way. That the “place of the world” is the 
soul” is the doctrine of the Timeus (see especially 36 E) and 
that time has no existence apart from the soul is a simple inference 
from the Platonic propositions that time is regular and equable 
succession and that the soul is the only source of movement. The 
author’s illustrations of the growth in medieval thought of the 
interest in the subjective psychology of conception are striking 
and suggestive, but it is hard to find any justification for his 
quaint theory that Christian monotheism is pantheistic in spirit 
whereas ancient thought, because polytheistic, is essentially plural- 
ist. Whatever the “plain men” of ancient Hellas may have 
thought, it is pretty clear that to Anaximander or Heracleitus the 
existence of “gods” did not mean the interference of conflicting 
personalities with the course of nature.* 

With the philosophers of modern times Mr. Noiré is much more 
at home and rightly devotes the major part of his sketch to them. 
In the main his account, if inevitably one-sided, as any treatment 
which regards the whole course of modern speculation as a prep- 
aration for the Critical Philosophy is bound to be, is a careful and 
often acute analysis of the Kantian elements in pre-Kantian 





* And what of the Stoic efuapuévy or of the Epicurean worlds which run 
their course ‘‘ ofera sine dirom’’ ? 
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thought. Thus he rightly insists on the subjective character once 
for all impressed on modern philosophy at its inception by the Car- 
tesian cogito as a prophecy of the Kantian reduction of outology 
to epistemology. What one desiderates both in his examination 
of Descartes and his very sympathetic account of Spinoza 
is a clearer perception of the difficulties created for 
both philosophers by their purely mechanical conception 
of the physical world. Mr. Noiré sees the immense value of 
tne mechanical conception of nature for the purposes of mathe- 
matical investigation into physical processes ; he does not see quite 
so clearly the fundamental contradiction between mechanism as a 
philosophical theory of nature and a spiritual philosophy of mind. 
Thus he explicitly lauds Descartes (p. 141) for admitting that 
mind can alter the direction though not the quantity of motion; 
an admission which really involves the complete renunciation of 
the mechanical hypothesis. This failure to see that direction and 
“quantity of motion” are inseparable, taken along with the curi- 
ous passage on the next page (142) where body is explained, after 
K\ant, to mean “space filled with force,” suggests that the author’s 
own ideas upon the nature of physical concepts stand in need of 
some clarification. Similarly in the account of Spinoza, though 
the writer correctly calls attention to the extreme difficulty of rec- 
oncuing Spinoza’s parallelism with the existence of individual 
things, he accepts the two-attribute doctrine itself without mis- 
giving, failing to see that the whole question is whether “parallel- 
ism” itself is not a self-contradictory concept. He does not distin- 
guish, any more than Spinoza himself, between the fact of at least 
approximate concomitance between a mental and a physical series 
and the metaphysical hypothesis of parallelism which Spinoza 
offers as the explanation of the fact.* A deeper misunderstanding 
is betrayed by the criticism that human thought, being “only an 
ephemeral modus of the infinite substance,” cannot conceive that 
substance sub specie e@ternitatis. The objection only holds 
from the standpoint of Kantian Phenomenalism, and Spinoza was 
no phenomenalist, nor was the human mind to him an “ephemeral” 
but an eternal modus cogitandi. Mr. Noiré’s chapter on Locke, 
remarkable in its way as a successful compression of the long and 
often confused argument of the “Essay” into a few pages, suffers, 


* Cf. the rhetorical language on p. 225, where a loose statement of the 
problem itself is confidently offered as its solution. 
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as does Locke’s book itself, from the failure to distinguish histori- 
cal research into the origin of concepts from metaphysical criti- 
cism of their validity. Hence Locke’s theory of knowledge, as 
set forth in his fourth book, comes off without any really serious 
critical examination. With Leibnitz the author deals sympathet- 
ically and more than once vindicates him successfully from the 
unjust aspersions of Schopenhauer. It is however a serious mis- 
take to censure the “Harmony” as a mere dogmatic excrescence 
on Leibnitz’s thought (p. 268). Whatever we may think of the 
theory as a piece of metaphysics it is an inevitable consequence 
of Leibnitz’s fundamental assumptions. Leibnitz had convinced 
himself that there is a plurality of real substances, and that every 
substance is the ground of its own states. The first of these as- 
sumptions excludes the parallelism hypothesis, the second the doc- 
trine of an influxus physicus. Thus there was only one way in 
which Leibnitz could avoid pronouncing the existence of a world- 
order a standing miracle, and that was the way he adopted. 
Again, Mr. Noiré is right in asserting against Schopenhauer the 
solid value of the Leibnitian principle of sufficient reason, but he 
fails to see that what gives it its value is its teleological character. 
In the form in which he criticizes it it is, what Schopenhauer 
called it, a piece of empty tautology. Mr. Noiré is less happy in 
his criticism of the Leibnitian physics. Like others before him, he 
is enthusiastic about the introduction of the concept of “force” 
into physics; like others also he fails to give any precise definition 
to this unhappy and ambiguous term. I confess that I do not 
know how to reconcile his approval of Leibnitz’s criticism of the 
Cartesian “conservation of motion” with his assertion that Des- 
cartes’ distinction between quantity and direction of motion is 
“the true solution” (p. 308) of the autonomy of liberty and neces- 
sity. The treatment of Hume, with which the book ends, follows 
strictly conventional lines, and is almost exclusively confined to 
the problem of Causation. All citations are made from the “En- 
quiry” and the author appears to be unacquainted with the far- 
reaching investigations of the “Treatise” into the question of per- 


sonal identity. 
A. E. Taytor. 
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THe PuHILosopHy OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By Alfred Caldecott, D. D., Professor of Logic and Mental 
Philosophy in King’s College, London, formerly Fellow and 
Dean of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Methuen 


and Co., 1901. Pp. xvi, 434. 


The author of this work thinks a conspectus of what has been 
done over the theistic field particularly desirable in this present 
time, when the thought of the nineteenth century is passing into 
that of the twentieth. “Such a conspectus it is the aim of this vol- 
ume to supply.” Dr. Caldecott’s survey is confined to Britain and 
America, and in this he has done well. But it may be questioned 
whether he had not done better by restricting attention to efforts 
in Britain alone. His treatment might thereby have gained in 
unity and force, as it certainly would in scientific completeness. 
At any rate I cannot think his treatment of the American litera- 
ture equal to his handling of the British. There are too many im- 
portant omissions on the American side, and even on the British 
there are oversights of work more able and relevant than a good 
deal that is dealt with. These, however, do not seem to me so 
serious in the British part of the work, where the selection—since 
selection had to be—is on the whole well and judiciously made. 
The time spent on the American part of the work would have 
more than sufficed to make the treatment of the subject exhaustive 
in Britain alone, whereas neither one part nor the other is com- 
plete. This somewhat partial or incomplete character of the 
treatment being allowed for, one becomes free to say that Pro- 
fessor Caldecott has accomplished the work on the lines of his 
own choosing with great care, very considerable acumen, and sin- 
gular skill and competence. And, no doubt, the inclusion of the 
American writers will impart an additional interest to the work 
for readers who may be little versed in the transatlantic develop- 
ments, which are indeed so eminently worthy of study that they 
might well have a volume to themselves. 

The plan of the work consists of a First Part, in which thirteen 
different types of Theism are described. This is followed by a 
Second Part, consisting of thirteen historical chapters, in which 
theistic writers are classed under one or other of the thirteen types 
so delineated. Now, such a method easily lends itself to adverse 
criticism, but it must be said, after every allowance for the possi- 
ble objections, that the lines of Dr. Caldecott’s volume are, on the 
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whole, extremely well drawn, and that the work is one for which 
we are bound to be cordially grateful. No one with any serious 
interest in Theism can afford to neglect it. It is a distinctly val- 
uable contribution to theological progress, for though, being 
mainly historical and critical, it cannot itself yield much in the 
way of constructive presentation, or as a positive contribution to 
Theism, yet in its systematized form it greatly helps to a scientific 
treatment of the manifold forms or types of theistic thought. 
The work has for its chief aim to be a History of Theism, and 
this important and needed end it usefully and successfully realizes. 
Its exposition of the various types in the opening part seems to 
me well done, although some of the types are much better dealt 
with than others. Partly, of course, this is due to the fact that 
some of them lend themselves more easily to expository treatment. 
Transcendental Theism is particularly well done, which is the 
more necessary to remark, alike from the importance of the sub- 
ject and its difficulty, Dr. Caldecott having felt how almost every 
sentence might be open to objection. It seems to me rather sur- 
prising, however, that Dr. Caldecott evinces so little appreciation 
of the great differences in the way exponents of Transcendental 
Theism maintain and conserve “Theistic reality.” A lack of per- 
ception or real appreciation of these differences seems to me 
somewhat extraordinary. Transcendental Theism, he tells us (p. 
33), “claims that it exhibits a Theistic world.” Well, the Trans- 
cendental Theists to whom Dr. Caldecott devotes most attention 
are at excessively little pains to “claim” anything distinctively 
“theistic” at all—a fact which might surely nave struck any one 
before this time of day ; and even if they had shown any particular 
“theistic” concern, the important thing would still be how far 
their teaching did preserve true core of “theistic reality.” Of 
course, Dr. Caldecott is not unaware (p. 41) of the defects 
charged on some of the chief forms of Transcendental Theism on 
this score. I say “some,” but Dr. Caldecott does not so discrim- 
inate, although the remarks on p. 41 “(2)” would be absurd and 
impossible in respect of some of his samples of Transcendental 
Theism. This lack of appreciation for that wherein the strength 
of a true “theistic” position lies is apparently due to his admira- 
tion for logically self-consistent schemes having weakened for 
him, as for so many, appreciation of those elements or aspects on 
which a really vital and strong theism must lay stress. Else he 
would surely have shown—as he can do on occasion—more de- 
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cision of mind. I speak of this point, because it appears to me to 
be the gravest defect in the book, touching as it does the prime 
requirement in a “theistic” exponent of this time, wherein so many 
influences combine to weaken the sense of the reality and worth 
of Personality in God and man. This line of inquiry, for exam- 
ple. would prove of more momentous import for testing “theistic” 
values of the system, say, of the late Principal Caird, than merely 
to discuss (p. 38), whether it be not too intellectual. Not, of 
course, that both should not be done, but it seems strange that the 
weightier issue should be left as good as untouched. By the way, 
would not the criticisms of the Cairds here (p. 38) be in better 
place when the critical matter relative to their own works is intro- 
duced later? The critical matter there is not very plentiful, and 
is weakened the more it is broken up. Further, the real issues as 
to Transcendental Idealism and the question of Immanence are 
not put with anything like sufficient force (p. 41), and are left 
with a total lack of decisive thinking, such as Dr. Caldecott him- 
self severely—I do not say wrongly—blames Dr. Flint for on p. 
125. Dr. Caldecott may say he is writing a History, but these 
things are headed “Reflections on Transcendentalism,” and reflec- 
tions they should be. 

Dr. Caldecott’s discussion of Ethical Theism also is in parts 
very able and interesting. He seeks to vindicate a high rational 
worth and value for it. To this there can be no objection. But 
I should think Transcendental Theists, at any rate, will disallow 
almost the whole line of reasoning by which he seeks, in a series 
of comparisons, to prove no inferiority attaching to Ethical 
Rationalism as against Speculative Rationalism, but even superi- 
ority at certain points. For myself, I reject his whole line of com- 
parison as meaningless, absurd, and quite misleading. But if 
Ethical Rationalists find any comfort or imagined strength in 
such a line of presentation, Speculative Rationalists need not 
grudge it to them. I must express surprise that neither here, nor 
elsewhere, does Dr. Caldecott give any hint of any perception, 
on his part, of the one-sided tendency observable in some of his 
leading examples of Ethical Theism, to sacrifice thought and all 
else before a purely moral interest and human valuation—a ten- 
dency just as one-sided as that of the Hegelism they oppose. He 
utters, I mean, never a word of misgiving before systems or posi- 
tions that treat all “argument about God as simply waste of time,” 
save in so far as it is based on some antecedently and extraor- 
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dinarily conceived infinity of worth and value in “human life.”* 
One might have hoped a thinker so acute as Dr. Caldecott would 
have paused before teachings that make it of no consequence to 
the Universe—a mere “waste of time” to consider—whether there 
be a God or not, if only “human life” be not first found a thing of 
infinite value and significance.” But I must not begin to discuss 
here views which make God a mere pendant of human life, and 
there is less need since I have done so elsewhere. On the other 
types there is not room to dwell. 

In the Second Part, many of the summarizings of systems or 
works are most admirably done. This is particularly true of the 
longer notices. The shorter notices often do unintentional, but 
inevitable, injustice by the very fact of their being so short, which 
makes the thought of authors appear far more disconnected than 
it is. A great deal of careful and thorough thinking, and of hon- 
est intellectual toil, have, however, been put into the work of this 
Part. Opinions will necessarily differ as to how far praise or 
blame have, in the critical parts, been wisely meted out. On the 
whole, Dr. Caldecott seems to have maintained his intellectual 
independence pretty well, and his most critical portions are often 
the most valuable and interesting portions of the book. One al- 
most wishes they been a little more evenly distributed, and the 
same may be said of his praise, which in stray cases becomes by 
contrast rather effusive. The instances in which Dr. Caldecott 
allows himself to assume a somewhat inappreciative tone are hap- 
pily few. One of these is, for example, when he says of Dr. 
Samuel Harris (p. 101) that his work is one “which few will be 
able to read through.” This seems to me a somewhat dangerous 
style of criticism: it is precisely what some people, who grow 
only too soon tired of what theistic writers, great and small, have 
said, will say of Dr. Caldecott’s own book, but we do not think the 
less of the book on that account. We prefer to congratulate the 
“few” rather than blame the books. Another instance that might 
be taken is Dr. Conder, who might also have had more credit 
given him for his work, at least as compared with some instances 
treated in reverse fashion. I mean such an instance as, by com- 
parison, the far too laudatory notice (p. 159) of Dr. Momerie’s 
excessively slight and tenuous endeavor. Not that Dr. Conder’s 
work carries any particular interest for us, or that anything is to 





*A. Seth, “Two Lectures on Theism,” p. 63. 
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be said for any lack of knowledge of the literature of the subject 
which it may have shown (in common with a good many others 
here favorably dealt with). But his work had its own usefulness 
for its time, and too much should not be made of its having been 
the work of a “solitary” thinker. For the “solitary” thinker 
might well enough have escaped these defects and there are im- 
portant senses in which the best work noted in Dr. Caldecott’s 
book has been that of “solitary” thinkers. It is, in fact, a form of 
disparagement which requires to be carefully and cautiously 
made, lying, as it does, so near the conditions of the highest (and 
indeed the only real) excellence. The proof-reading of the book 
seems to have been carefully done, but misprints like “Fare- 
brother” (p. 154), and unusual forms of spelling like “insistance” 
(pp. 103, 122, 124, 150), and “Nazienzen” (p. 185), attract atten- 
tion. The style is generally clear and good, and adapted to the 
subject. 

The work, as a whole, is probably as well done as one mind 
could reasonably be expected to make it, and Dr. Caldecott is to 
be cordially congratulated on the measure of success he has 
achieved in his laborious undertaking. We take it as an earnest 
of better things to come from his pen. The work is of a kind 
that all too seldom springs from the great Church to which he 
belongs, and is a credit at once to it and to the author. 


James Linpsay. 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 


Wuat SHALL WE THINK OF CHRISTIANITY? The Levering Lec- 
tures before the Johns Hopkins University, 1899. By William 
Newton Clarke. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York: 1899. 


The question What is Christianity? may be approached histor- 
ically or philosophically. If the former method is chosen, an 
answer may be sought by defining the thought of the founder 
himself, or by describing the religious ideas and practices that 
have been recognized as Christian. If the second method is pre- 
ferred, an endeavor may be made to find some essential principle, 
or principles, characteristic of Christianity in all its historic forms 
and differentiating it from all other religions. 

Ritschl and his school made the most consistent effort to iden- 
tify Christianity with “the historic revelation of God in Jesus.” 
The ideas and principles of Jesus, his spiritual attitude and his 
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manner of life-—these were Christianity. All later accretions, 
whether of cultic performance or of philosophic speculation, were 
heterogeneous elements and signs of deterioration. There is a 
truth in this position. The water is purer in the Alpine lake than 
in the mighty stream that flows from it through the lowlands 
Men of surpassing genius, in one field or another, pour forth from 
the depths of their nature a fullness of thought and sentiment that 
succeeding generations only in part are able to embody in creed 
and life, leaving ever a residue to inspire new developments. But 
the difficulty in this case is that, when the right of literary and his- 
torical criticism is recognized, it becomes an exceedingly precari- 
ous task to determine what Jesus actually thought, and said, and 
did. 

It seems a fair contention that Christianity should be judged 
by the church, the organization that through eighteen centuries 
has represented it. But the differences are so great between what 
has passed for Christianity in one part of the world and in an- 
other, in one age and in another, that one despairs of arriving at 
any conclusion by historic investigation. There is no doctrine 
and no practice of which it can be said that it has been maintained 
semper ubique et ab omnibus. Theologians like Dorner would 
therefore seek for a principle underlying the various phenomena 
of Christian life. In this they are no doubt right. As each nation 
has its peculiar physiognomy and psychology, however greatly its 
members may differ, so Christianity unquestionably has certain 
peculiarities that everywhere and at all times mark it off from 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Judaism and other distinct forms 
of religion. But aside from the fact that scarcely two thinkers 
would agree as to what elements should be eliminated as not es- 
sential, the principle remaining would approach so closely to what 
by a similar process would prove to be the essence of any other 
religion, that differentiation by the accidental appears more feasi- 
ble than by the underlying principle. 

In his Levering lectures, Dr. Clarke deals both historically and 
philosophically with the subject. The main purpose, however, ap- 
pears to be neither historical nor philosophical, but practical, apol- 
ogetic’in the best sense of the term. The lectures are designed 
to commend the things that occupy the author’s thought and 
make his life, his Christianity. Shall we think well or ill of 
Christianity? It is this question Dr. Clarke answers by placing 
before us the Christian’ People, the Christian Doctrine, and the 
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Christian Power. What noble men and women Christianity has 
made! Is it possible to think otherwise than well of a form of 
religion that creates the characters we most admire? It may in- 
deed be asked whether it is possible to think ill of any form of 
religion when only its best representatives and only their noblest 
qualities are considered, and also what in each case may be due 
to national and racial characteristics, physical and social sur- 
roundings, or general religious inclination, rather than to specific 
Christian doctrines and practices. But even so the cumulative 
impression would remain very strong. 

But what is Christianity? On one side it is doctrine, reflecting 
“five great realities, the fatherhood of God, the saviourhood of 
Jesus Christ, the friendhood of the spirit, the supremacy of love, 
and the transforming power of divine grace.” On the other hand, 
it is power, since these are realities and whenever they are felt 
to be such. Again it is possible to inquire whether, in view of 
Jesus’ attitude in preaching not himself—but the father in heaven 
and the kingdom of heaven, the saviourhood of Jesus is an essen- 
tial part of Christian doctrine, whether the friendhood of the 
spirit is a different thing from the fatherhood of God, and 
whether the objective reality of the thing believed is guaranteed 
by even a feeling strong enough to influence conduct in a profound 
manner. One is not quite certain as to the meaning of the words 
used. Dr. Clarke’s language is of an admirable simplicity and 
beauty. But the technical terminology he so wisely avoids had 
at least the merit of being definite through long usage. Precisely 
in what sense does Dr. Clarke use the term “saviourhood”? Does 
he mean by it simply the helpful influence of a good life, marked 
by high aspirations, clear thinking, deep and reverent feeling, 
noble and courageous deeds, or does he to any extent associate 
with it the idea of a gracious performance of special acts having 
a meritorious value? It is a significant indication of Dr. Clarke’s 
independence of thought that he does not class among the great 
Christian doctrines that of the resurrection or an eternal life. But 
it also shows how large an element of subjectivity necessarily en- 
ters into every definition of this kind. Nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt that Dr. Clarke has set down not only the great 
articles of his own Christian creed, but also positions as generally 
held among Christians as they are intrinsically important. 

Probably no living teacher of systematic theology exercises so 
widespread, morally uplifting and intellectually emancipating an 
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influence upon the large Protestant denominations of America 
and England as Dr. Clarke. His writings have a peculiar charm, 
the reflection of a large, well-poised, love-inspiring personality. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Fietps, Factories AND WorkKsHopPs. By Prince Kropotkin. 

London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1901. 

Prince Kropotkin is such a charming and interesting writer 
that the issue of a new edition of this book at the price of one 
shilling is an event upon which the public must congratulate them- 
selves. But appreciation should not take the place of criticism. 
An efficient critic would need to have almost as great knowledge 
of agriculture and small industries as Prince Kropotkin has him- 
self, and the present critic will therefore limit his observations to 
what he conceives to be the general trend of the argument apart 
from the mass of interesting detail in which it is enveloped. 

What is the author’s argument? What is the book about? 
It is not easy to say. The sub-title is, “Industry Com- 
bined with Agriculture and Brain-Work with Manual Work,” 
but whether the thesis is that this combination wi. or 
ought to take place is not so clear. The book is constructed from 
or based upon a series of magazine articles, and hence is not in 
very coherent form, but the main proposition which Prince Kro- 
potkin wishes to establish appear to be as follows: 

(a) There is a tendency for nations to become self-sufficing 
and for foreign trade to disappear. 

(b) By proper systems of agriculture and market-gardening 
the total product of the soil can be enormously increased. 

(c) There is a tendency to combine industrial and agricultural 
work. 

(d) All the above tendencies are for the good of mankind. 

It hardly seems true that nations are becoming self-sufficing. 
Protectionists wish it and make great efforts to attain this end. 
The struggle over the new German tariff illustrates how powerful 
a political force protectionists are, and yet in spite of everything 
European countries are becoming increasingly dependent on for- 
eign supplies of food, as has recently been pointed out by Sir R. 
Giffen in his address to the Economic Section of ‘the British As- 
sociation, 1901. Whether the general effect of foreign trade is 
good or bad is a matter on which opinions may be expected to 
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aiffer, but prima facie it is an ill thing for a nation to be isolated 
from the rest of the world. 

Intensive agriculture no doubt will yield a greater product per 
acre, but at what cost? Are not the capital and labor required for 
intensive agriculture employed in a more remunerative way in 
other industries? The fact that Jersey market gardeners can 
afford to cultivate so carefully and intensively depends chiefly on 
the fact that there are a large number of rich people willing to pay 
enormous prices to get new potatoes a week earlier than somebody 
else. If everybody forced early potatoes and there were no mil- 
lionaires to buy them, £100 worth of vegetables would not be pro- 
duced on every acre of land. Whether agriculture or market- 
gardening is a better pursuit than manufacturing is again a diffi- 
cult question. The intellect does not appear to be much stimulated 
by agriculture, but the moral character may be improved by an 
outdoor life. 

But the two can be blended in more than one way. Factories 
can be removed to the country. This is already occurring and for 
the present the tendency seems likely to continue. High rents in 
towns tell on the factory owner in two ways. He has to pay 
more for tne ground on which his factory stands and he has to 
pay higher wages to his workmen to enable them to live in the 
town because house rent and the cost of living generally are higher 
than in the country. But another method is more attractive in 
tneory. It is to have industry carried on at home or in quite small 
factories in the country and to have agricultural operations at the 
same time carried on by the same workmen. Such a system is at 
present extremely costly. Perhaps in time it will be possible to 
lay on electrical or other power in such a way that the small fac- 
tory will be as economical as the big one. At present, home indus- 
tries often result in long hours, low pay and bad conditions. 

There is a great danger in exaggerating the advantages of home 
labor and country life. The outside observer sees the charms 
more easily than the defects. Yet the charm is undeniable. Are 
the defects necessary? That is the issue. Whether Prince Kro- 
potkin’s views are true or false they afford much food for reflec- 
tion. His book contains a very large number of facts presented 
in a most attractive and stimulating way. 

C. P. SANGER. 

Lonpon. 
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